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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. | whole, for he made a bad widower, and all 
| 


; his boys had been troublesome from their 
a ee eee | cradles, except Phil. But they had tumbled 
7 | up somehow ; and their father, so far from 
— a ee oan crushed by care, had kept up a 
CHAPTER IfI, WINE, WOMAN, WAR. | jauntiness of bearing strikingly out of 
PuaseE did not look in the least like a | keeping with the cheap and threadbare 
girl who was fresh from her first flirtation | shabbiness of his clothes. His very hat 
with one young man and from her first | had an air of saying: 
| offer from another, as she gave her last| ‘‘I am second hand, and was a bad one 
touches to the tea-table and then went to | from the beginning; but whenever I’m 
‘| open the street-door. put on, I cover brains.” 
|  Phil’s lovemaking had been much too| “All the boys still out?” he asked, in 
awkward to satisfy the romance which her |a voice that he had evidently tried to 
Polish hero had for the first time set | make strong and manly by pitching it 2s 
} vibrating at the touch of real living | high as it would go, and rather puttingly, 
fingers, while her back-garden experiences | as if time had found out one weak point 
had not as yet become part and parcel of her | about him after all. ‘“ Ah, boys will be 
common life indoors. It was still one| boys! I was; and the old block mustn’t 
Pheebe who dreamed dreams, and another | complain of the chips—eh? Well, Phoebe, 
Phcebe who made tea. So she was just as | we'll have a carouse together, you and me. 
1 cool as if nothing had happened at all as | You shall put in an extra spoon for the 
she opened to one who looked as little | pot, and we'll make it a regular port- 
like Phil’s father as he looked like hers, | wine night—the boys shan’t have all the | 
even though he was really the one, and not | fun.” 
i} the other. He hung up his hat on a peg behind 
The eighteen years or so, which had | the door, rubbing his face all over with his | 
changed Phoebe from a baby into a girl old | coat-sleeve, and sat down at the tea- } 
enough for flirtations and offers, had dealt | table. : 
kindly with Horatio Collingwood Nelson. It was not often that he had the pleasure -’ 
He was evidently one of those men with | of getting away early from his office and * 
| an abnormal faculty for standing still. He | finding nobody at home but Pheebe ; for ‘| 
still looked less like an elderly man than | Phil, particularly, was the sort of son of ; 
like a sort of fossilised boy. whom a father, with the least touch of the ; 
> His hair was lank, thin, and grizzled, but | prodigal about him, stands in awe. 
his mild blue eyes beamed from a face| With Phoebe, on the contrary, he had 
| without the sign of a wrinkle; his smile|a certain sympathy of character; for, 
retained its infantine weakness, and his | though incapable of seeing mountainous 
| wrists their old-fashioned schoolboy trick landscapes in his neighbours’ wash, he 
of projecting limply far beyond the frayed | had his own ways of looking at things, 
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edges of his sleeves. and they were not much more real than 
Life had not gone well with him on the | hers. 
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“TJ wish I’d thought of bringing home a 
pint of shrimps,” said he. “ But then I 
never thought of not finding any of the 
boys, and a pint wouldn’t go far among 
them. There’s one good thing, though, 
about not having things. One can make it 
what one likes. As we haven’t got shrimps, 
we'll make it lobsters. You like lobsters, 
Pheebe ?” 

“ Very much indeed,” said she. 

“ Then, as we haven’t got shrimps, we'll 
think of lobsters. I’ve got one particular 
lobster in my mind that I saw coming 
along. I wish you'd seen it too, Phoebe; 
you'd have enjoyed your tea ever so much 
more. I'd have bought it, in spite of the 
boys, if it had been just after quarter-day 
instead of just before. Another cup of tea, 
if you please. We'll make it champagne 
this time. I’m in good spirits to-night, as 
you may perceive. I wonder—I wonder if 
you know how to keep a secret, Phoebe ? 
I wonder, now, if you can?” 

“A secret, father? I should like to 
know a secret. Is it—is it about me?” 

“You? Bless my soul, no! Why should 
there be secrets about you? No. It’s 
about me.” 

For a moment the wild thought crossed 
her mind that her so-called father might be 
going to give his boys a stepmother. 

There was something so especially genial 
about him this evening, combined with such 
an obvious pleasure at the absence of the 
terrible Phil, that, being a girl, she could 
not help the fancy that he might have been 
doing by somebody as Phil had been doing 
by her, and with better success than Phil 
had obtained. 

But then, who could it be that would be 
willing to unite herself with Horatio Col- 
lingwood Nelson, at his time of life, and 
become stepmother to a batch of rough 
lads without enough money for house- 
keeping ? 

“ What is the secret, father?” she asked 
with exactly the quantity of curiosity he 
had intended to enjoy. 

“Ah, woman — woman — woman ! 
Another cup of tea before it’s got to be 
watered, and then you shall guess twenty 
times, What I am!” 

Many different people would have 
given different, if not absolutely incon- 
sistent, answers to that question, when 
asked of Horatio Collingwood Nelson. 

Some would have said, “A fool.” Others, 
while not altogether denying the fool, 
would have qualified it by “ knave.” Some 
would have said, “ A man with a genius for 





deceiving himself.” Others, “One with a 
not inconsiderable talent for deceiving 
other people.” 

I fear that, if the question had been put 
to Phil, duty would have forbidden him to 
speak, while truth compelled him to hold 
his tongue. 

And yet a real fool would have been a 
more careworn, and a knave should not 
have been driven to go without shrimps 
when he wanted them. He had, at any- 
rate, the wisdom that bears daily troubles 
with a light heart and a straight back, and 
the honesty that, when it cannot get 
shrimps, is content to sup on imaginary 
lobster. 

As for Phoebe, she took him as she 
found him, and even had a sort of faith in 
him. Nobody else ever played with her at 
making believe. And, lover or lobster, the 
game was very much the same. 

“T’'ll guess forty times, if you like,” said 
she, for she really liked guessing, and 
never looked at the end of a novel before 
she had reached the end of the first 
volume. “They have made you a prince in 
disguise !” 

“A prince! Bigger than that, a long 
way !” 

“Bigger than a prince?” she asked, 
rather surprised that intended stretch of 
humour had fallen short of reality. “You 
can’t mean that Mark and Simple have 
made you one of the firm?” 

“Catch them at it! And catch me 
selling my independence—British inde- 
pendence, mind you !—for the privilege of 
having my name painted black on a white 
ground! Besides, I’ve never been articled: 
so I couldn’t, however willing. No. Some- 
thing that Mark and Simple couldn’t be if 
they tried.” 

“Tt really is something big, then ; very 
big, indeed !” 

“ Very, very, very big, indeed !” 

“It’s true, then. You are going to be 
married? Oh father! to who?” 

“Married! Bless my soul! As if being 
married was a particularly big thing ! Why, 
anybody can get married, Phebe. It’s 
done every day. I did think it a big thing 
when I married your—I mean the boys’ 
mother ; and it did turn out a big family. 
But no, Phoebe, there are certain positions 
in which a man has to give up that sort of 
thing, and to make sacrifices for—if you 
were a man you'd understand what he'd 
have to make sacrifices for. I—I have 
been unanimously elected Grand President 
of the Associated Robespierres. There ! 
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That’s what Iam. And I'll take one more 
cup of tea. 
** Aye, fill (though envious stars may frown) 
ith blood-red wine the cup— 


We mean to shake the tyrant down 
And knock the freeman up!” 


Pheebe had heard all her life of a series 
of associations with various names at 
which her father had been in the habit of 
spending occasional evenings, especially 
when, as happened just four times a year, 
he had more money in his pocket than at 
ordinary seasons. She had a general idea 
that he was considered a great orator—not 
that she had ever heard him address a 
much larger audience than herself (for his 
sons silenced him), but that he had given 
her to understand as much whenever they 
were alone together and he was in a con- 
fidential mood. She had supposed, in her 
innocence, that these, for the most part 
fiercely-named societies, were but forms of 
the excuse which men past their boyhood 
seem to require for making themselves a 
little more comfortable than they find pos- 
sible at home. But this appeared to be 
something very special indeed, and his 
emphasis. gave his burst into verse a 
flavour of reckless grandeur. Her father 
was, of course, no Stanislas Adrianski. 
Stanislas, she was sure, would never have 
stooped from his pedestal to a lobster, or 
have distinguished himself by tossing off 
five cups of tea at a sitting. But one does 
not require one’s father to have the fasci- 
nation of an actual hero and possible lover 
—enough if a common detestation of some- 
thing or somebody—tyrants, the income- 
tax, blackbeetles, it matters not what— 
forms a link of fellowship between them. 
She had built up her romance upon the 
basis of a cruel father. But a sympathetic 
father, and a gloomy, stern, and jealous 
rival in the person of Phil, would be still 
better. 

“T am so glad!” said she. “ Tyrants 
are horrid people! When one thinks of 
Poland, it is enough to make one want 
to have them killed. Is it anything to do 
with Poland—these Associated r 

“Bless my soul! Why, if you're not a 
chip of the old block! Wonderful—the 
influence one gets over minds before one 
knows where they are! Just think—here 
have I been doing my best to bring up my 
own boys, and there isn’t one that knows 
the difference between a fool’s-cap and a cap 
of liberty. And Phil’s the worst and 
stupidest of them all. And here’s a girl 
that can’t hear of me being grand president 








without feeling her blood boil! Poland ? 
Rather! I don’t know what we should do 
sometimes for the tail of a speech without 
the knout, you know, and the Czar, and 
the exiles of Siberia—Elizabeth, you know. 
We’re going to begin with ourselves—first 
come, first served—but the freedom of 
England means the freedom of the world. 
If Robespierre had begun with England 
instead of abroad, poor fellow, he might 
have been among us now. I mean to begin 
with England. But I shan’t stop there, 
not at all. I shall go to Russia too, and 
give them a bit of my mind. Haven't you 
got just one more squeeze of tea ?” 

‘‘ Phil’s going to Russia,” said Phoebe. 

“Eh?” 

“Yes; his firm is sending him out to 
some railway——” 

“Just what he’s fit for. I hope he 
won't make a muddle with the tickets, or 
call out the wrong stations, that’s all! No, 
I suppose they’ve found out he’d never 
have done any good at home. Well, 
families have to grow up and break up, 
and go all over the world ; we mustn’t com- 
plain. And, between you and me, Pheebe, 
Phil isn’t the sort to make a happy home. 
A sort of calculating boy—no interest in 
politics, and no genius for anything. I 
don’t like those calculating natures—always 
wanting to know if a herring and a half 
costs threehalfpence, how much you'd have 
to pay for a penny bun. I like blood and 
fire, like me and you. I like wine, and 
woman, and war. Ah, that'll be a first- 
class toast and sentiment for the A.R.—the 
Associated Robespierres. Wine, woman, 
war ; war, wine, woman! MHow'll it best 
got Let me see. First, wine; second, 
woman ; third, war. That’s the general 
run of things.” 

Whence it may be taken that he was 
not quite so great a fool as some thought- 
less people considered him. 

“*] wish, Phoebe,” said he, after a pause, 
while he drained the milk-jug, “I wish you 
were a man.” 

“ Why?” asked Phoebe. 
think I’m just as well as Tam. Men don’t 
seem worth much—except one or two.” 

“ That’s true. But if you were a man, 
you could be an A.R.—an Associated 
Robespierre.” 

“ What should I have to do?” 

“Oh, make speeches, and sing songs, 
and make tyrants tremble. You'd like it, 
Phoebe: and so should I, You're worth 
all the boys put together, though you're 
not my child and they are. All the same, 


“T think—I 
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you're most like me. Phil’s his mother 
all over. She never could bear politics. 
She used to say it meant the public-house ; 
and she was always thinking of the price 
of chops, and had no more poetry in her 
than—than Phil. She was a good woman, 
though, and did her duty, as my great 
namesake used to say. But I’m the Father 
of your Mind.” 

“T wonder,” she said with a sigh, “I 
wonder if I shall ever know who I really 
am }” 

“T hope so, my dear. Anyhow, it’s 
clear you're no common sort of a girl.” 

“And you don’t even know who sends 
that money four times a year?” 

“Tt comes, don’t you see ; it comes, and 
it would be very bad manners to enquire. 
Never look a gift-horse in the mouth, 
Pheebe. The horse might take to kicking, 
you see. No, no. You leave that to me. 
What makes you ask me about that now, 
eh? You never did before.” 

“Oh, but I have—many a time. I’ve 
often wondered, and wondering has made 
me think hundreds of things.” 

‘“‘That’s curious—so it has me! Some- 
times I’ve thought you might be a young 
duchess ; but then I’ve thought to myself, 
the aristocracy don’t, as a general rule, 
send out their babies for a walk in Gray’s 
Inn Gardens. But, then, your poor 
mother—I mean my poor wife—used to say 
your clothes and things were as nice as if 
you'd been the Princess Royal—only you 
couldn’t have been that, you see. There’s 
no knowing. An uncommonly lucky girl 
you've been, and to-night you've made me 
proud of you.” 

Meanwhile thought Phebe: “A girl 
with a strange mystery about her disguises 
herself and becomes an Associated Robe- 
spierre. She becomes their chief, and 
leads them to battle, and makes Poland 
free. Then she turns out to be a Polish 
duchess, and so they make her their queen. 
And Count Stanislas Adrianski——” 

She left her thought unfinished, although 
it was a real waking thought, and not a 
dream. It is true that she was not 
acquainted with the military capacities, or 
proclivities, of the Associated Robespierres, 
and she forgot to notice the incongruity of 
leading their new grand president to battle. 
The thought, therefore, was. hardly wise. 
And yet, what wise man who knows the 
world does not every day coin fancies that 
are scarcely so sane, whenever he has a 
minute or two to spare ? 

Alas! if the whole truth must be told, 





the real fool of an evening whose events, 
as seen with Phcebe’s eyes, ranged through 
the whole sphere of fancy and feeling, was 
not the clerk, who could feel greater than 
emperors upon a pot-house throne, nor Phoebe 
herself, nor the Polish exile, who may be 
taken to know pretty well what he wanted 
in the matter of a pretty young woman 
with a quarterly income; it was Phil 
Nelson, who, with the world before him, 
had committed himself to the one idea that 
he could never be happy unless he married 


a girl who seemed to have a bundle of | 


weeds for a heart and feathers for brains. 
He did not even attempt to invent an 
excuse for his folly. He knew her faults 
by heart ; and yet he did not say, “I won’t 
even think of her faults,” as so sensible a 
young fellow ought to have done. His 
great piece of news had become bitter, 
and, instead of looking forward to Russia 
as a land of healthy change and forgetful- 


ness, he—though unable to draw back | 
from employment that meant indepen- | 


dence and might mean fortune—felt a 
dread of it as a place where he would 
spend half his working hours and all his 
leisure in jealous thoughts of Phebe. 
“ Even if she wrote to me,” thought he, 
when, having heard his father safely 
settled at tea, he went quietly out of the 
house and strode along the neighbouring 
streets—“even if she writes to me, I 
shan’t trust her letters. She'll be safe to 
tell me everything except just what I 
want to know. If there isn’t Stanislas 
Adrianski in every line, I shall be sure 
she’s hiding his name. If she mentions 
him, I shall be safe to think it’s because 
he’s uppermost in her mind; unless, 
indeed, it’s to tell me that he’s got hard 
labour for swindling. No, she can’t be so 
bad as to take up with the first dirty 
foreigner that talks to her over a wall. But 
then she is such a child! She’s enough to 
make one think sometimes that she hasn’t 
got her fair share of brains, with the 
nonsense she thinks and the trash she 
reads. If ever I have a daughter, I hope 
to goodness she won’t be like Pheebe. 
But—but—but——” 

Thought lost itself in the consciousness 
that he loved her, faults and all, with all 
his heart and soul; and that he would 
cease to be himself if he ever ceased to 
love her, faults and all. He did not even 
wish that he could cease tolove her. But it 
thus felt unbearable to leave her to the 
fascinations of a man who, he felt by 
instinct, was not the less dangerous to a 
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woman for being despicable in the eyes of 
aman. What was hetodo? He felt as 
if he were two selves—one urging him to 
throw Russian railways to the winds rather 
than leave the field open and unwatched 
to his rival; the other and more manly 
self telling him that he must not allow the 
trust of life and work and duty to himself 
and his house to be tossed about by the 
idle breath of a girl. 

“What am I losing by going away?” 
he asked. ‘Only the miserable pleasure 
of a spy; I can’t even guard her unless I 
sit upon that wall all day long. And then 
girls like Phoebe, and fellows like that, 
would cheat me; and she’d end by hating 
me. But—a year of eternally seeing a pic- 
ture of those two and that wall! I shouldn’t 
always see it if I stayed at home.” 

It was the practice for the Nelson boys, 
when not out in a body, to stay up for one 
another, so that the latest might have 
a certainty of being let in by the latest but 
one. As a rule, though Phil kept the 
latest hours of all, he spent them at home, 
but to-night he was the very last to come 
home, so tired out by hard walking that 
he had given up thinking, and that even 
his jealousy had grown dull. 

“ Hulloa!” exclaimed the youngest 
brother Dick, as, after a good deal of 
fumbling with the chain he opened the 
door, “ here’s old Sobersides been out on 
the spree! Now you've found out what 
it’s like, p’r’aps you'll do it again! Blessed 
if you aren’t as drunk as a lord! Hold 
up, old fellow; [ll hold you up; I know 
that sort of thing.” And so, apparently, 
he did; for, though he spoke plainiy 
enough, he lurched against Phil so heavily 
as nearly to throw him over. 

“ And this is the house where she’s been 
brought up, poor child!” thought Phil, 
more tenderly and more wisely, as he by 
no means tenderly pulled Dick together. 
“No woman to see to her—father what 
he is—and we what we are. I suppose 
she’s drawn to anybody that’s different 
from us. Foreigners don’t get drunk, I 
believe. But—Hulloa! What's that ?” 

“Cats, I s’pose,” said Dick, recovering 
himself from a lurch that sent the banisters 
creaking up to the highest floor. 

But cats are soprani; they do not sing 
light Italian music with tenor voices in 
finished style. Cats, it is true, perform 
their music mostly in back gardens, and it 
was from a back garden that this unfamiliar 
music came. It was a fine serenade, finely 
sung to the thrum of a guitar. 





Phil had no more ear for music than 
Dick, but he could put two and two 
together better than most men. 

“No, foreigners don’t get drunk; but 
foreigners waul and foreigners strum!” 
he exclaimed deeply though not loudly. 
“ That’s their notion of love-making;” and 
in a moment he had unbolted the back 
door, was out into the back garden, and, 
before the eyes of Dick, who had staggered 
after him, was seen, in the full light of 
the moon, breaking a guitar upon the 
head of its owner. ‘Take that, and that, 
and that!” said Phil loudly, this time, as 
well as deeply. It was an unspeakably 
delightful moment. He had been uncon- 
sciously longing for a chance of breaking 
something upon Stanislas Adrianski’s head, 
and now it had come. ‘Take that, for 
waking people up with your caterwaul- 
ing. If you want my name, I’m Philip 
Nelson. I'll teach you to sing;” and 
down came the guitar again. 

“ Give it him, Phil!” cried Dick from the 
doorstep. “That’salwaysthe way,” he specu- 
lated, being far gone in the philosophical 
stage of liquor. ‘‘ When a Sobersides like 
Phil does go on the spree—well, he goes.” 





EAST ANGLIAN ROUND TOWERS. 

WE have all heard of the Irish round 
towers. They were, for a long time, the 
puzzle of archeologists. Books upon books 
were written to prove that they were built 
by the Phoenicians. One author describes, 
with all the pomp of language of which an 
Irishman is capable, the priest of Baal, in 
his robe of Tyrian purple, mounting to the 
top, and there, with wild clashing of 
uproarious cymbals, saluting the rising 
sun. Others, who had a shrewd suspicion 
that the Phoenicians never came nearer 
Ireland than south-western Spain, assigned 
them a still earlier origin. They imagined 
a people called Cuthites, or Chaldees, highly 
skilled in the arts, who lived in Ireland up 
to about 1000 Bc, and who built the 
towers, and also a good many of the 
crosses which we fondly imagine to be 
Christian. Of course, the notion has been 
disproved time after time ; but folly sur- 
vives a good many beatings, and, in spite 
of Dr. Petrie, who quotes the Irish annals 
for the exact dates when some of the more 
important round towers were built, a good 
many people in England, as well as in 
Ireland, believe the round towers to be 
pre-Christian, and not the work of Irish 
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builders. The argument runs thus: The 
Irish, before the Normans came over, never 
built with any more durable material than 
clay and wattles ; these towers were there 
long before the N ormans came ; therefore, 
as the Irish did not build them, somebody 
else—Pheenician, Cuthite, or other pre- 
historic inhabitant—must have done so. 
Unfortunately for the argument, its major 
premiss is not true; the Irish did build 
with stone, though rarely. There are the 
old ‘‘cathairs,” or stone-walled forts, and the 
stone-fenced monasteries on the Skelligs 
and elsewhere ; and some of the stone-roofed 
churches, so peculiar to the country, have 
their dates as well fixed as any of our 
cathedrals. Irish round towers, it is pretty 
certain, belong to churches, just as much as 
do those English towers of which we are 
going to speak. Church-towers were not 
originally intended for bells; they were 
for defence against sudden assaults, and 
began to be built in France and _ elsc- 
where just when the attacks of the Norsc- 
men ushered in the darkest of the dark 
ages, 

But why were the Irish towers round ? 
Probably because the monkish architects 
only knew how to build them round, having 
learnt in some country where there was no 
available ashlar stone, and not changing their 
plan when they got among the splendid 
limestone of Ireland. It was for lack of 
material that most of the English round 
towers were built of that shape. They are 
nearly all found in East Anglia, and have led 
to a good deal of vague writing of the sort 
for which the Irish towers are answerable. 

Now, East Anglia is eschewed by most 
tourists. A man who wants a change, and 
cannot get abroad, generally chooses the 
wildest country he can find at home. 
And yet there is a great deal of pleasant 
scenery in Norfolk and Suffolk, and even 
in Essex, and (as a local baronet showed in 
a little guide-book published last year) in 
Lincolnshire. Theland of Gainsborough and 
Constable, and “Old Crome,” is specially 
rich in English landscape scenes; “the 
harvest of a quick eye” may be reaped 
there quite as much as among the great 
fells. And then there are the towns, cer- 
tainly more interesting, on the whole, than 
little English towns in general. For those 
who know the Lakes and the Cornish Coast, 
and Derbyshire and Wales, a pilgrimage 
from town to town in East Anglia is not 
to be despised. It is far below a tour in 
Belgium, but it has compensations. If 
there are fewer grand town-halls, there are 





tine old mansions, and beautiful bits of 
park, and wooded lane, and village green. 

Take Bury St. Edmunds as a centre. I 
take it, because there my attention was 
called to the round towers of which I am 
going to speak. There are fine churches 
all about, mostly dating, like that at Wool- 
pit, with its splendid oak roof and carved 
hench-ends, from the fifteenth century. 
Close by Bury is Hessett, where, in the 
vestry, is preserved the veil of white net- 
work with gilded pendents, which was 
used to cover the “ monstrance” in which 
the holy wafer was displayed to the people. 
On the wall is a fresco of St. Christopher, 
just as you see him in Antwerp Cathedral 
with the infant Christ on his shoulder, 
sinking under the weight of One whom, 
though so small, he found infinitely heavier 
than anyone he had before carried across. 
It is a pity these old frescoes — St. 
Christopher and St. Catherine were the 
commonest in our churches—should not be 
restored. The stories are edifying, and 
might be told with advantage to a children’s 
congregation weary of perpetual Bible 
history; and a picture that calls out 
thought is surely better than a bare wall. 

Another very curious fresco there is on 
Hessett wall—a medley of combs, hay- 
rakes, knives, bill-hooks, pots and pans, 
bows, and every kind of implement, in- 
cluding a six of diamonds. There is a 
similar wall-painting at Lanivet, in Corn- 
wall ; and there was one like it at St. Just 
in Penwith. The meaning seems to be that 
people of every different trade joined in 
contributing to some church work. Farther 
off from Bury, but within twelve miles, are 
Lavenham, another clothiers’ church, and 
the still finer church of Long Melford. 

Then Ely, in some things the pride of our 
cathedrals, is not far off ; and in Bury itself 
the two big churches St. Mary’s and St. 
James’s are either of themat least as fine as a 
Welsh cathedral. There were four churches 
all close together—these two, another long 
since destroyed, and the abbey church, so 
vast that all the three would fit into its 
nave. In this abbey church, of which 
nothing remains but the two grand towers, 
one of them the finest Norman tower in 
Europe, was buried Mary Tudor, wife of 
Louis the Twelfth, who after his death 
married her old sweetheart, Charles 
Brandon, Ear] of Suffolk. One remembers 
the motto : 


Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 

Though thou art matched with cloth of gold. 
Cloth of gold, do not despise 

Though thou art matche with cloth of frieze. 
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in which he hints at the disparity of the 
match. 

I spoke of old mansions, such as one 
seldom sees abroad, except in Touraine 
or some such land of chateaux. Of these 
there are several round Bury, each in its 
own English park. The finest, though it 
is of freestone and white brick, and not of 
the locai red brick, is Hengrave, built by 
Sir Thomas Kytson, who, in 1521, had 
bought the estate from Edward, Duke of 
Buckingham, to whom Henry the Seventh 
had restored the honours and estates of his 
father, attainted under Richard the Third. 
The very next year Edward was attainted, 
and the king tried to antedate his treason, 
so as to get hold of the property which the 
duke hadsold. Fortunately, the case was too 
clear against the king. Moreover, “ Kytson 
the merchant ” was a man of mark; useful 
in raising benevolences. His portrait, in 
Hengrave Hall, shows a man of much 
power and strong will: the resemblance to 
Luther is remarkable. He was a Lanca- 
shire man. Leland says: ‘“‘I rode over 
Lune to Wharton, where Mr. Kytson was 
born.” By-and-by Henry, to whom he 
lent large sums, gave him Risby, Cheving- 
ton, and a great deal more of Bury abbey 
lands. He and his two wives havea grand 
monument in -Hengrave Church, which, 
since 1589, has only been used as a 
mortuary chapel. Queen Elizabeth stayed 
at Hengrave; part of the old plaster roof 
of the rooms she occupied is still preserved. 
She was grandly entertained ; ‘‘two hundred 
young gentlemen, clad all in white velvet, 
and three hundred of the graver sort, ap- 
pareled in black velvet coates and faire 
chaynes, and one thousand five hundred 
serving-men, all well and bravely mounted, 
gathering to meet her.” By marriage the 
Hengrave property came to the Roman 
Catholic Gages of Firle, in Sussex. The 
house is well worth going over, and may 
be seen by the courtesy of Lady Gage. There 
are portraits of Kytsons and Gages, and 
Stuarts and Bourbons ; a few old pictures ; 
and, above all, in the old chapel, a most 
curious Flemish glass window, giving the 
history of the world from the Creation to 
the Day of Judgment. The creation of the 
heavens, a blue star-spangled globe, blown, 
as it were a huge bubble, on a strong blast 
out of the Divine Father’s mouth; the 
creation of woman ; the Temptation, Satan 
standing just as he does in Quarles’s em- 
blems; and the descent into limbo, are 
inexpressibly quaint. 

But our business is with round church 





towers. ‘I'hese occur treyuently lu varlous 
parts of Suffolk and Norfolk. Those round 
Bury are Beyton, Onehouse, Hengrave, 
Risby, and Little Saxham. Beyton is 
near the Thurston station. Onehouse, so 
named from the old Hall which was the 
only “house” in the parish, is near Stow- 
market. Except their towers, not one of 
these churches has any point of interest. 
Beyton nave fell down and was rebuilt in 
1829. Onehouse has some splendid timber 
near it, and close by is Finborough Park, 
with its new and not very successful 
church. Hengrave, as we have said, is full 
of the monuments of Kytsons, Gages, and 
their kin. Risby, along the only ugly road 
out of Bury, has, besides the tower, 
a chancel arch with curious ornament, 
and a “squint” which may have been 
a “leper window.” All these towers are 
much alike, except Onehouse, which is 
altogether of meaner construction. Little 
Saxham is undoubtedly the finest round 
tower within reach of Bury ; and if, instead 
of going along Risbygate Street and across 
the ugly upland, you take the Ickworth 
road, you will find perhaps the prettiest 
drive in the neighbourhood. Horringer, 
or Horningsheath Green, is a pleasant 
place ; the church has some good decorated 
windows and a porch with cut-flint orna- 
ments. Among the Lucas monuments is one 
with a noteworthy inscription, good senti- 
ment but bad Latin: “ Bona fuit mulier 
testis est populus: melior filia testes sunt 
parentes : optima uxor testis est maritus : 
pietate nullze secunda testis est Deus,” 
Colonel Blagge, who defended Wallingford 
for Charles the First, and whose monument 
was in Westminster Abbey, was from Horn- 
ingsworth. A more famous man, ‘Good 
Bishop Bedell,” the only English bishop 
whom the Irish ever loved, held the living 
before his appointment to thesee of Kilmore. 
Hawstead Church, about a mile off, is full 
of brasses and monuments to the Drurysand 
Cullums, the latter, “the witty smoakers 
at Hawstead,” as Henry, Earl of Bristol, 
calls them in 1688, Of the hall where 
Queen Elizabeth was entertained there is 
not a trace; the statues and other move- 
ables were taken to the neighbouring 
Hardwick, ‘‘a manor of St. Edmund,” ie. 
abbey land, which at the distribution was 
granted to Sir T. Darcy, and afterwards 
bought by the Drury family. Gage speaks 
of the sacring-bell at Hawstead as still 
hanging in its original position ; we failed 
to find it. He also gives a most curious 
account of the indictment, by Sir W. 
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Clopton, of one Eland of Raithby, in 
Lincoln, who had married an heiress of 
the old owners, the Fitz-Eustaces. Clopton 
accuses Eland of altering a deed, where- 
upon Eland retorts that Clopton put his 
seal to a forged deed, and challenges him 
to answer par voie d’armes in a court of 
chivalry. Clopton, however, prefers the 
safer course of law, and in the twelfth 
year of Henry the Sixth the award is given 
against Eland: “To all trewe Christen men 
to whom this present writing cometh to, 
we, Clement Denston, clerk, Richard 
Alred, and Robert Peyton, send yn zou 
gretyng,” ete. 

Opening on Horringer green are the 
gates of Ickford, the biggest park in the 
county, richly wooded, with a dell stretch- 
ing across it, filled at the Little Saxham 
end with a pretty large piece of water. 
Ickworth was abbey land; but in Henry 
the Second’s time Welward, one of Abbot 
Baldwin’s tenants in chivalry, became the 
king’s man, and his posterity, the De Ick- 
worths, held their ground as king’s, and not 
abbot’s vassals. 

In Henry the Sixth’s time the Drurys 
were in possession, and the attempt of the 
then abbot to recover ended in a com- 
promise. A Bedfordshire Hervey married 
Jane Drury in 1460. Of the many notable 
Herveys, the presiding genius of Ickworth 
is Frederick Augustus, Bishop of Derry, 
who built the extraordinary mansion of 
which the dome, like the old Regent’s Park 
Coliseum, is seen from so many points 
round Bury. 

Like many other Anglo-Irish bishops, the 
Ear! of Bristol lived a great deal in Italy, and 
his aim was to build at once a mansion and 
a gallery of art. 
to the enormous dome, which, rich in bas- 
reliefs after Flaxman, quite dwarfs the 
portico as well as the wings and corridors. 
Strange, too, the purpose of this huge 
building was defeated. In 1798, the earl- 
bishop was captured by the French, his 
collection seized, and himself imprisoned 
at Milan. Citizen Haller, questor of the 
army of Italy, so far listened to a remon- 
strance signed by three hundred and forty- 
three artists of all nations, that he allowed 
the collection to be redeemed for ten 
thousand pounds. The money was paid, 
but, within a week after, the whole was 
again seized and dispersed. The only 
thing belonging to it is Flaxman’s Madness 
of Athamas, bought by the late marquess. 

In one thing the earl-bishop was unlike 
too many Irish bishops ; he built churches, 


Everything is sacrificed | 





provided for decayed curates, and spoke 
boldly in favour of toleration. Indeed, the 
Roman Catholic bishop and the chief Pres- 
byterian minister of Derry both contributed 
towards the obelisk which was raised in 
memory of him. 

The church, close by the house, is 
horribly restored. Its only interesting 
feature is a circular window above the 
triple lancet at the east end, for no one 
will care to read Horace Walpole’s verses 
on Caroline Princess of Wales’s maid-of- 
honour. 

Across the park, past big thorns, and 
quaint broad oaks like those one cuts in 
fern-root. We come up just in time to 
see the deer and fawns trotting across, 
the full-grown bucks staying behind 
under the beeches. An old gamekeeper 
and a boy with a deerhound are watch- 
ing, intent on a fawn. Outside are ugly 
but comfortable - looking white brick 
cottages dotted about ; and not far up is 
Chevington. The old farmhouse, with 
Tudor windows and steep tiled roof, and 
many barns near by, and a mound and 
moat, makes a thoroughly English picture, 
and quite compensates for the roundabout 
way that we have come. It js, too, histo- 
rically famous. Ceuentun, in Domesday, 
had belonged to Britulf. King William 
gave it to the abbey, and here the abbots 
had a hall, in which was Richard of 
Draughton when the infuriated towns- 
men of St. Edmundsbury came upon him. 
At the dissolution, the Kytsons got it, and 
used to come here when they did not wish 
to keep house at Hengrave. The church 
porch is very curious. Part of the wood- 
work (with dogtooth ornament) may be as 
old as the Norman door which it protects. 
Gage figures a richly-carved chest, and 
speaks of good bench-ends. 

The country on to Little Saxham is 
almost as parklike as Ickworth. Here the 
chief feature is the Norman arcade, with 
four windows of two lights round the 
upper stage of the tower. Of Little Saxham 
Hall, where “that madcap Croftes” enter- 
tained Charles the Second, there is no 
trace. Lucas, Solicitor-General to Henry 
the Seventh, built it, and filled the 
windows with glass, every item in the 
cost of which is given in his book of 
disbursements. 

And now a few last words about these 
flint round towers in general. They are 
not confined to Suffolk and Norfolk. There 
are good examples in Essex, at South 
Ockenden and elsewhere. Cambridgeshire 
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has three—Bartlow, with a late first-pointed 
window in its lower stage ; Snailswell ; and 
another. Sussex has three, one in Lewes; 
Berkshire two, Welford and West Shef- 
ford, which has both first and second 
pointed windows. The old idea was that 
they were either built by Danes or as a 
refuge against Danish inroads, and would 
thus claim community of origin with the 
Irish round towers. 

Miss Stokes, the learned editor of Lord 
Dunraven’s great book on Irish Antiquities, 
reminds us that the church towers figured 
in early MSS. {e.g. in the Saxon copy 
of Prudentius’s Psychomachia, in the 
Cottonian collection) are almost invariably 


{ round. She figures several existing round 


towers (one at Nivelles) which would look 
very like the Irish were they not connected 
with lofty churches, wholly different from 
the small, low, humble buildings which 
usually contented the old Irish builders. 
She also notes the Scotch towers of 
Brechin, Abernethy, and Deer, and—if 
we mistake not; we have not the book at 
hand —speaks of Suffolk towers near 
Beccles. Mr. Freeman also pointed out, 
some time ago, that there are ecclesiastical 
round towers on the Italian coast at 
Ravenna. Miss Stokes eloquently insists 
on the heathen propaganda regularly set 
on foot in Ireland by the Danes, on their 
turning the high altar at Clonmacnoise 
into an oracular shrine, on which their 
chief's wife sat and delivered responses ; 
and as to the Irish towers, we think (as 
was agreed by most who reviewed Lord 
Dunraven’s book) she fairly proves her 
point. They were not belfries; in fact, 
they were good for nothing except as 
temporary places of safety for the priests 
and their holy things during a sudden raid. 

But whatever points of resemblance 
there may be between some of the towers 
she names and the Irish, the English flint 
towers—certainly those round Bury—are 
merely belfries, and never appear to have 
had the successive floors of which all the 
Irish towers show traces. They occur, we 
believe, without exception, in districts 
where there is no stone. Hence local 
antiquaries, such as Samuel Woodward of 
Norwich, and Gage the historian of 
Suffolk, have said that their form was 
dictated by necessity, there being nothing 
available to form the quoins and dress the 
angles. All of these are of flint, save one 
at West Dereham, which is of car-stone. 
In Norfolk they most abound in the south- 
east angle, the Clavering Hundred, where 





the soil is diluvial gravel. Here they are 
almost equally numerous with the square 
towers. In other parts of Norfolk local 
stone was available—car-stone, inthe Clack- 
hose Hundred ; oolite, in Marshland ; hard 
chalk, in West Norfolk. 

This idea of necessity having given 
these towns their peculiar shape is 
strengthened by the case of Beeston 
Church, near Cromer, where the tower 
is indeed square, but the angles are finished, 
not with stone dressing, but with big 
flints from the beach. St. Michael’s Chapel, 
too, on Mousehold Heath, on the edge of 
the Norwich valley, built wholly without 
freestone, has its angles formed of solid 
cylinders. 

Gage (Archeologia, Soc. of Antiquaries, 
Lond. vol. xxiii. 1831) mentions, only to 
discredit the notion, that Fursaeus, an 
Irish monk, who came to King Sigberct, 
might have brought in this style of build- 
ing. To only one, that at Tasebergh, in 
Norfolk, does he assign an earlier date 
than the twelfth century, and even this 
one he will not allow to be pre-Norman. 
Caveler, another local writer, says that 
many of them are fourteenth-century 
work. He was probably led astray by the 
windows, clearly put in at a later date, 
some at Onehouse, for instance, being of 
Tudor style. Gage traces these towers along 
the Ikenild Street to Caistor, from Burgh 
Castle (Garianonum), and from Colchester 
by way of Tasebergh (where the church is 
inside the Roman camp); but he also points 
out that there are besides several groups 
which cannot have formed part of any line 
of defence. Therefore, he argues, they were 
not built against the Danes. That the 
Danes did not build them is proved, he 
thinks, by there not being a single round 
tower in all Northumbria. Though occur- 
ring only on land destitute of stone, they 
are rare in many places where the 
abundance of flint would lead us to look 
for them. Assigning them to the want of 
fit material for square towers, he thinks 
they were gradually disused because they 
were found unsuited for bells. 

We, who speak from limited experience, 
can of course hazard no opinion. Several 
of the towers, as figured in the Arche- 
ologia, have very old-looking windows, with 
what is known as “long and short work.” 
In Hadiscoe Tower, which is fifty-two feet 
high, the oldest windows are in the base- 
ment. There, and at Hovingfleet, the 
upper windows have their heads formed, 
like those at Barnack, of two stones set 
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anglewise. At Tasebergh there is a 
double row of Norman arcades. The tops 
of the upper row have been cut off to 
make room for some handsome first- 
pointed windows. Some feet from the 
base is a so-called “ Saxon” window, just 
about the height at which the door is placed 
in an Irish round tower. West doors are 
rare. There is one at Great Leighs, in 
Essex, which (like the Sussex round 
towers) is crowned by an _ octagonal 
shingle spire. In some of the towers 
—Beyton and Onehouse, for instance— 
there are courses of tile, or thin brick ; 
“but only,” says Gage, “in those of later 
date.” They all batter slightly outside as 
far as the top storey, which is often 
octagonal (as is the case in some square 
towers), e.g. Pakenham. Blundeston, near 
Lowestoft, seems, from Gage’s drawings, to 
be the most like an Irish round tower. 
Little Saxham is fifty-six feet high, the 
circumference at the base being a little 
more. The thickness of the walls at the 
base is about five feet. Risby tower is 
forty-six feet high, with an internal 
diameter of about eleven feet. 

Both Gage and Miss Stokes would agree 
that these towers were imitated from 
military round towers, the former adding 
that the builders’ difficulty in a land where 
clunch is the only stone accounts in both 
cases for their shape. A good many of 
them are probably pre-Norman ; and, we 
believe, modern opinion agrees with Gage 
in assigning the greater number to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Irish 
round towers, of the building of several of 
which the date is given in the various 
annals, belong mostly to the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

What we wish is, that some one with 
leisure and_ sufficient acquaintance with 
the subject would visit the most im- 
portant of these towers—there are three 
in the city of Norwich itself — and 
note their peculiarities (whether in any 
there is a trace of their having been 
divided into storeys), and see if there is 
any reason for pushing back the received 
date, and believing them to have been de- 
fences against the Danes. The transactions 
of local societies should, ofcourse, be studied. 
We have looked through several sets of 
the Norfolk Archeological, but have found 
nothing, except a notice of Stiffkey Hall 
(of which a drawing, made in 1779, is in 
the British Museum). This was rebuilt 
by Sir N. Bacon; and the Bacon cup, 
made by him out of the great seal of 





Philip and Mary, he left to the Stiffkey 
estate. Here, till 1559, there were two 
churches. One was then disused, and by- 
and-by disappeared. But what we wish 
to note is, that the towers of Stiffkey are 
round, and not unlike the church towers 
of which we have been speaking ; indeed, 
one of them is so close to the church tower 
that it seems like a campanile. Are these 
Bacon’s work? Ifso, this style of building 
went on even later than Caveler imagined.* 

We have not attempted to deal exhaus- 
tively with this subject; a mere visitor 
to one district out of several in which 
the towers are found cannot pretend to do 
so. But possibly what we have said may 
call attention to a matter which will be 
new to some readers, and on which new 
light may very likely be forthcoming. At 
any rate, it will show how much there is to 
see in what is usually voted an uninterest- 
ing country. 





IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 
VI. 

DARKNESS had almost set in as we stood 
waiting for the ferry-boat to swing us back 
to Kénigswinter and to dinner. The craft 
on the river had lighted up their lamps, 
and long rows of lights from the hotels on 
the other side gleamed tremulously in the 
waters. A boatload of schoolgirls came 
slowly up the stream ; they were singing 
very prettily, but their songs soon gave 
place to laughter ; and seeing people at the 
landing-place, they began to wave their 
handkerchiefs lustily, and then, as we did 
not take any notice of them, they struck up 
“‘God save the Queen.” Then the ferry-boat 
came out of the gloom and wafted us back 
to the hotel. 

The heat of the day had left the air 





‘Though it has nothing to do with round 
towers, we would urge any visitor to Hengrave 
to push on across Culford Park (the church, 
carefully restored, is well worth looking into) 
to West Stow. The gateway of the Hall still 
stands, and is a choice specimen of Tudor brick- 
work, with terra-cotta finials of grotesque animals. 
It was frequently the home of Mary Tudor and 
Charles Brandon. In the tower is an old room, on 
the wall of which are some rough drawings, a man 
carrying a hare larger than himself, and angrily 
watched by a big bird, half hawk, half pheasant ; 
and another picture representing the ‘‘ four ages” 
of man. The youth, with hawk on wrist, says, “This 
doe I all the day;” the lover, kissing a young 
woman (he looks, with his fierce knitted brows, 
rather as if he were going to knock her down), 
**This doe I while I may ;” the man of middle life 
is looking approvingly at the other pair, and says, 
“This did I while I might;” and the “ lean 
and slippered pantaloon ” cries, “Oh God, will 
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warm and languid, but there was a faint 
breeze from the river, and such as it 
was, we enjoyed the best of it as we sat at 
dinner in the hotel verandah. John had 
started the poetic idea, that in each place 
we visited we should drink the best wine 
produced in the district ; but here, under 
the shadow of the Drachenfels, we were 
unable to procure any of the drachenblut, 
or dragon’s blood, a wine said to be pro- 
duced on its slopes, but which seems about 
as mythical as the dragon itself, or the 
hero Siegfried, who slew it. Our friend 
Mumn, indeed, who has turned up since 
we left, and who is enjoying some light 
refreshment with his family, declares that 
all the wine we drink on the Rhine is 
cunningly fabricated at Hamburg or 
Bremen, and he examines the labels and 
the corks of his champagne with the air of 
a cashier over a doubtful note. But we 
have not yet sunk to such depths of general 
unbelief. Certainly the low-priced white 
wines of the Rhine are to be avoided ; they 
are not unpalatable perhaps, but there is 
an acrid venom about them that fevers 
the blood and renders life unendurable to 
theneophyte. Even the better wines should 
be drunk very sparingly ; they have their 
own delicate seductive charms, but seem to 
want the frank honesty of the French 
grape. Madame Reimer is delighted at 
this criticism, while John’s wife says re- 
proachfully that it is not sincere, and has 
been uttered purposely to please; that, 
indeed, whatever good qualities may attach 
to things French, frankness and honesty 
are certainly not among the list. Madame 
Reimer receives this speech laughingly, but 
it shows a dash of bitterness in the rela- 
tions between the two young women. We 
shall be splitting up into sections, and at 
present I am doubtful to which I am going 
to belong. But the hour is too delicious 
to be was‘ed in thoughts of future troubles. 
They rnake good coffee here, whose aroma 
fills the brain with pleasant unexcited 
thoughts, and the fume of our cigars 
mounts lightly to heaven. The river faintly 
luminous, and studded with lights, is hardly 
to be distinguished from the star-spangled 
heavens, while thesolid earth floats asacloud 
between. The lighted balcony, with its 
occupants, might be suspended in mid air, 
sailing away into space. One is quite 
content that it should be so. Madame 
Reimer never looked so handsome as 
to-night, her shoulders and shapely head 
enveloped in black lace, her face shining 
forth against the dusky night. I fancy, 





by-the-way, if we were actually cut adrift 
from the earth—in which case, of course, 
the laws of morality would be suspended— 
I should make an effort to pitch overboard 
those two young German merchants, who 
have been sitting so long with those silver 
wine-coolers, from which the tinfoiled 
necks of champagne-bottles stick out tempt- 
ingly. They have now arrived at a sen- 
timental stage, and clasp each other’s hands, 
and murmur snatches of songs accom- 
panied by the clinking of glasses. In such 
an effort to lighten our load by the sacrifice 
of the men of Frankfort, I feel certain of 
the co-operation of Madame Reimer, who 
casts every now and then a contemptuous 
glance in their direction. 

The world seems to have come to an 
anchor during the night, and everything is 
on a solid steady platform in the bright 
morning sunshine. The garden seems full 
of children shouting to each other in a 
polyglot vocabulary, some engaged in 
writing in copy- books, others reading 
or drawing, while a young woman of 
graceful appearance and amiable face 
moves about among them, talking and 
giving advice. It is the family of the 
celebrated Herr Professor , says the 
bluff honest porter, who is brushing up 
things in general with a huge broom. 
Well, if in future professors are to take 
the réle of the clergy, they seem to be 
following in their footsteps in the way of 
big families. But they are bright tractable 
little creatures, these little professorkins, 
all but one little fellow, Ludwig—bright 
enough indeed, but far from tractable—who 
persists in clambering about in dangerous 
places, and turning a deaf ear to all the 
traulein’s remonstrances ; for the amiable 
young woman is the governess, no doubt. 
Presently the professor himself appears, 
with his sallow but not unhealthy face and 
capacious brain-pan, quite young still, and 
with him the professor's wife. Heavens, why 
didn’t they bring one up to be a professor, 





if such nice young women are allotted to . 
the office? She can’t be the mother of 


those youngsters though ; and yet the bluff 
honest porter swears that she is. But no, 
one has a vision of a frail form that bore 
all the burden and heat of the day—of the 
day before the fair, when the professor was 
yet unknown, and who gave birth to these 
young creatures, and then faded away, 
leaving all the sweetness of life for other 
lips to savour. But the professor is didactic 
this morning, balancing his teaspoon as 
he balances his periods, and letting his egg 
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get cold, while he explains the matter ab 
ovo—the system, no doubt, that should be 
employed with the refractory Ludwig. 
The amiable governess stands and listens 
dutifully, but her appreciative annotations 
all ready for the moment when the pro- 
fessor pauses to sip his tea, and the frau 
professorin, her pretty little feet tucked up 
ou a footstool, leans back in the garden- 
chair, and surveys the world about her 
with bright appreciative eyes. 

But our own breakfast is being Jaid, and 
John’s wife is the first to make her ap- 
pearance. She always looks to great 
advantage in the early morning, fresh and 
bright as a rose with the dew upon it ; and 
she is in a very good temper too. Probably 
she and Madame Reimer have patched up 
the little rift within the lute ; anyhow, she 
begins about her friend atonce. Of course 
we are to stay at Coblentz, that Madame 
Reimer may discharge her mission of filial 
piety. And I am requested to take care 
of her for the day, as John hates anything 
in the way of sentiment, and objects de- 
cidedly to gratuitous visits to cemeteries. 
As we ere talking, I see that the professor’s 
eyes are attracted by my companion; he 
loses the thread of his discourse, and 
plunges discursively into his neglected egg. 
The frijulein has her innings now, and can 
dilate on the general scheme of education 
to her heart’s content, although the pro- 
fessor is inattentive, and his eyes are 
wandering our way. Something occurs to 
break the ice, and we fall into talk with 
the Herr professor and the Frau professorin. 
The former seems able to balance his 
periods dexterously in all languages. Mrs. 
John is unaware of the professor’s repu- 
tation, and plunges boldly into talk without 
trepidation. 

The Rhine is so beautiful; we have river 
scenery with us, perhaps, that may com- 
pare with it, but then the richness of its 
associations, its castles, its legends! Here 
the professor begins to balance his spoon, 
which is a signal that he means talk. As 
to traditions, now: they may be classified 
under three heads. First, fragments of 
ancient folk lore, precious indeed wherever 
found, but characteristic rather of the race 
than the locality. Next, traditions of 
accretion, as they may be called, often 
attaching to names of places and gradually 
built up ; such as the legend of the Mouse 
Tower and Bishop Hatto, often respectable 
from their antiquity ; and, finally, legends 
belonging to the clap-trap order, made 
up by literary workpeople from well-worn 





materials, legends in which appear, as 
familiar figures, a crusading knight, a 
young woman who takes the veil, and 
other stock properties. The real interest 
of this magnificent region, adds the pro- 
fessor, is in the record left by the rocks of 
marvellous changes in the conditions of 
existence in Europe, and of volcanic ac- 
tivity at a period hardly to be called remote. 

But we won’t admit this by any means. 
It is the human interest, after all, that is 
most enthralling. One little romance of 
unrequited affection, even if the hero be 
a crusader, and the young woman has to 
take the veil, is worth a whole cycle of 
sedimentary deposit in which jellyfish 
and cockles are the only living agents. 
The professor yields the point in a gentle- 
manly manner. Well, after all, such is the 
feminine nature. 

Breakfast is hardly finished when the 
steamer is signalled in sight; but the 
heavy baggageisalready waiting on the pier. 
There remain only John’s portmanteau 
and mine, which the bluff honest porter 
zealously charges himself with. But, alas, 
for our golden opinions of the worthy, 
honest fellow! Halfway along the pier he 
espies a new arrival, a possible customer, 
and, like a dog who sees a bone bigger 
than the one he has in his mouth, he drops 
our baggage and hurries to secure the 
favour of the coming guest, while we pick 
up our discarded belongings ignominiously 
and hurry on board. 

This is an express boat as it happens, a 
fine saloon steamer, with its raised deck 
extending from stem to stern, a pleasant 
uninterrupted promenade covered by awn- 
ings. We pass between pleasant islands, 
one of which, Nonnenwerth, still shows 
the buildings of an ancient nunnery half 
hidden among the trees. It was here the 
fair Hildegunde immured herself on the 
false report of her lover Roland’s death. 
One is shy of mentioning the crusades, but 
it is believed that Roland was a crusader, | 
though what particular crusade he 
belonged to at this distant time it is 
impossible to say; also as to whether 
he built that tower on the heights, of 
which but one broken arch remains, 
for the purpose, improper but excusable, 
of peering into the convent garden, 
and watching fair Hildegunde as she 
paced to and fro under the cloisters’ 
shade. And as to his death, whether of 
grief for the loss of his love, or valiantly 
fighting on the desperate day of Ronces- 
valles, all this may be in doubt, but that 
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some Roland lived and loved, and that 
some fair Hildegunde renounced the world 
for his sake, may very well have happened 
at some time or other. At all events, as 
the poet remarks, the tradition is elegantly 
conceived to correspond with the graceful 
scenery. Very gracious is the river here- 
abouts indeed, with soft margins of pasture 
lands, and wooded heights, and terraces of 
vines. ; 

Soon we are at Remagen, just under 
Apollinarisberg, and we have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a big barge loaded with 
eases of Apollinaris water, destined to 
refresh thirsty souls in England. 

“ How very nice!” cries Mrs. John; “I 
shall never drink Apollinaris for the 
future without recalling this pretty scene.” 

One would like to think that the spring 
had once been dedicated to the life-giving 
sun-god Apollo, and it is a disappointment 
to come across an unpleasant saint and 
martyr, one Apollinaris, whose head—well 
disinfected, let us hope—was brought here 
by Frederick Barbarossa. However, there 
are so many lies connected with this pious 
legend that we may hope that the whole 
affair was a delusion, and that the classic 
interpretation is the right one after all. 

We have now fine bold basaltic cliffs on 
the one hand, while the other shows a 
fringe of fertile pasture land, with Sinzig 
in the distance, and the little river Ahr 
winding through to join us; and presently 
the alluvial tract almost disappears, and we 
enter a gorge through which the river has 
cut its way with wonderful directness. 
The hills on either hand, which hem in the 
river, are cultivated every inch that is not 
bare rock, vineyards hanging on where 
there seems hardly foothold for a goat ; 
but the crowning glory of the whole is the 
Hammerstein, a grand rock glowing with 
colour inexpressibly rich, and gracious with 
the ruins of a noble castle touched with 
beautiful tints. 

There is a way of taking the Rhine 
solemnly and seriously; there is a way 
of taking it jocosely. The poet combines 
the two methods. He is cutting jokes 
about it one minute, the next he pulls a 
serious face like one who has caught him- 
self laughing in church, and flies back to 
his guide-book—a compendious volume by 
one Appleton, a guide to the European 
continent and the British isles, with Nova 
Zembla and Greenland thrown in on a fly- 
leaf. But one thing makes our Americans 
seriously unhappy, comfortably settled 
as they are in the bows of this fine vessel, 





surrounded by admiring waiters, and with 
an unlimited supply of iced drinks at their 
command ; and this is a case in which we 
also have cause of complaint against the 
unsettled nature of our common mother- 
tongue. The drover reads: 

**On the right bank’—listen, Jossie, 
you'll have to speak to this to home— 
‘on the right rises the square tower of the 
ruined castle of Rheineck.’ There it is.” 

“No, that isn’t,”. interposes the poet, 
“cause that’s on the left.” 

“Well, but it’s the right bank anyhow. 
Ain’t that the right bank railway ?” 

“Yes, but the right bank rail’s on the 
left bank, going up,” and so on till the castle 
is hopelessly left behind and unidentified. 

All this causes pain to these good 
honest people, who have travelled a good 
many thousand miles just to say they have 
seen this and other points of interest, 
which conscience may reproach them 
for doing when they are not quite sure 
about it, owing to the ambiguity of the 
English language. Surely a river has but 
one right bank and one left, which is the 
river's own particular property, just as a 
man’s right hand and his left, and which 
has nothing to do with the position of the 
spectator ? 

Madame Reimer is under no difficulties 
on the subject; her language and her 
“ Joanne ” are perfectly explicit, with no 
shuffling of rights and lefts. 

With all the talk and chaff that are going 
on among the Americans, there is one 
quiet pallid man with his wife, also quiet 
and pale, who sits still and says little, 
except when he now and then flashes out 
into interrogation, or perhaps indulges in 
some little sarcasm, generally at the 
expense of the Yewropian continent. 

But we feel that this is in some way a 
representative man. When he speaks, his 
countrymen listen, and his remarks are 
generally greeted with signs of approval. 
There is a little pause of silence now, and 
it is evident that the pale man is going to 
speak. He clears his throat once or twice. 

“ Ahem! Waiter!” 

“Saar,” cries a waiter, a big burly fellow 
who speaks English fluently, but, strange 
to say, with a distinct Irish brogue. He 
has spent several years in Mayo, it turns 
out. The American, who sits with his 
legs comfortably planted on the heel of 
the bowsprit, turns himself half round. 

“Waiter, how long do you call this 
river of yours !—how many miles say ?” 

We know what is coming well enough, 
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we few Yewropians present, and we feel 
the sting of it in anticipation. The 
mighty scale on which Nature works in the 
Western world, and its feeble doings over 
here, all is impressed in the curl of that 
American’s nose. There is breathless 
silence as we’ await the kellner’s reply, 
who screws up his eyes in reflection for 
a moment, and answers boldly : 

“How long ze rivar, saar? 
two an’ tree tousand miles.” 

“Christopher!” cried the American, 
sinking back in his chair, quite extinguished. 
How we blessed that kellner! If he had 
only known what he had done, and had 
sent round the hat at that moment, I am 
sure he would have realised a handsome 
testimonial. Of course the discomfited 
Americans quickly pulled themselves 
together, and would soon have proved 
that the course of the Rhine was not 
anything like the length represented. 
But nobody listened to them now; the 
moment of victory had passed, thanks to 
that brave kellner and the unblushing 
nature of his “whopper”—thanks to Mayo 
too, and the education it had given him. 

By this time we are through the neck of 
the gorge into which the river is pouring 
so strenuously. The hills fall back, and in 
a gentle slope lies Andernach, a place our 
fathers always stayed at when they made 
the Rhine tour; and its venerable aspect, 
with its crumbling walls mixed up with 
houses old and new; its crane perched on 
a conical tower ; and the grey slaty tints in- 
grained on its queer-patched physiognomy, 
seem strangely familiar, as if seen long 
ago in dreams. 

“We might have stopped here,” mur- 
murs John, “if it had not been for this 
blessed Coblentz business. Coblentz ! 
why we shall be roasted there.” 

And indeed the roasting seems probable. 
The day is getting hotter and hotter, the 
Rhine valley one huge oven in which we 
are quietly simmering. 

Baking hot, too, is the white modern 
town of Neuwied, on the opposite side; a 
somewhat prim-looking place, where the 
Moravians set up their tents some time in 
the seventeenth century, and where they 
still have extensive establishments, some- 
thing between a school, a convent, and a 
factory. And, after this, the heat and glare 
make further observation impossible ; while 
presently, out of the glare, rises a white 
blinding city, with an overbaked cliff 
frowning upon it from over the river, 
which is Coblentz, the city, and its atten- 
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dant fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. Someone 
calls out, “ Here is the sparkling Moselle,” 
to which somebody else rejoins a feeble 
hope that it is well iced. And then we 
are hurried ashore to a desert kind of 
wharf, while the steamer puts off again, 
and leaves us to our fate. Inhospitable 
walls, pierced for musketry, reflect the heat 
on every side; and not a carriage is to be 
seen. There are plenty of porters, however, 
who eagerly impound our luggage and carry 
us off to the hotel, charging us at the end of 
our transit at a rate that makes us think 
that a porter’s truck at Coblentz must 
contain the potentiality of boundless 
wealth to its possessor. We might each 
have had acarriage and pair for the money, 
and have driven up in state, instead of 
hobbling painfully over the hot cobble- 
stones, from which, perhaps, Coblentz may 
take its name. 

“ Why, goodness,” cries John, wiping his 
throbbing brows, “I have heard of imprison- 
ment in a fortress, but I never realised what 
a dreadful punishment it might become.” 

His wife frowns and shakes her head at 
him. 

“Think of poor Madame Reimer,” she 
whispers ; “you might spare her feelings.” 

I am sorry for poor little Madame 
Reimer, with her melancholy preoccupa- 
tion, that seems to jar with the bustling 
cheerfulness about her, and all the more 
that it seems doubtful, now that we are on 
the spot, whether she will actually accom- 
plish the object of her pilgrimage. 

For there were so many French prisoners 
hereabouts. Ten thousand encamped upon 
the Karthause above the town, and as 
many on the Petersberg, on the farther 
side of the Moselle; and, as might be 
expected under such depressing conditions, 
many deaths, and crowded cemeteries where- 
ever the prisoners’ camps were pitched. 
But we found the place at last, on the slope 
of a hill looking over the valley of the 
Moselle, not far from the garrison rifle- 
range, where the German rifles seem to be 
firing perpetual volleys over the strangers’ 
graves. Farther on is an avenue shaded 
by trees, and here I rested while Madame 
Reimer performed her offices of filial 
affection. Presently I saw her coming 
towards me, quite radiant, with a new and 
softer light in her eyes. 

“ Will you come with me, if you don’t 
mind?” she asked almost timidly. And 
we went back to the cemetery. There 
was a neat grave, with a cross—a 
granite cross—where a fresh wreath was 
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hanging, and an inscription in French: 
“Pray for the soul of Gustave Reimer,” 
with dates and the rest. 

“ This is what I hoped to do myself,” said 
Madame Reimer, ‘‘ but some good friend 
has taken more thought for him than I did. 
If I could only find out this good friend.” 

“And if you found him out, and he 
proved to be a German?” 

“T think I could even forgive him that,” 
said Madame Reimer, with a happy kind 
of sigh. 

But there was nothing to show to whom 
the erection of the monument was due, 
not even the sculptor’s name carved upon 
the cross; and nobody belonging to the 
ground knew anything about it. But 
from that moment Madame Reimer was 
an altered woman. Her natural gaiety 
of heart returned to her; her existence 
was penetrated with a new and more joyous 
spirit. Perhaps, after all, she had formed a 
shrewd notion as to the friend who had 
thus shown his respect for her father’s 
memory. But it was difficult to see how 
such a not very important matter could 
have effected so great a change in her. 

In spite of all its advantages, nobody 
liked Coblentz. Heat and dust, soldiers 
and schoolgirls, loopholed walls and sun- 
burnt grassy slopes, with murderous- 
looking cannon peeping over them, a 
general tramp of neatly-blacked boots and 
grey linen trousers—these are the only 
definite impressions left upon the mind. 
As for Ehrenbreitstein, we come positively 
to hate it, and everybody suggests that we 
should go to the top of it. If you will 
find us a hill in the neighbourhood where 
there are no guns or soldiers on the 
summit, we'll gladly ascend it. But no 
such blessed spot exists, as far as we can 
learn. Once we nearly stumble into the 
presence of the Empress, getting mixed up 
in a big white building that somebody 
says is a public institution, but that turns 
out to be a palace. We might even have 
succeeded in interviewing royalty, which 
seems to be homely and accessible here- 
abouts, but that Imperial Majesty was 
indisposed, although getting better, we 
were glad to hear. And the great white 
building, generally so still and quiet, was 
now pervaded with a general stir of life. 
Horses champed in the stables, orderlies 
clanked to and fro over the stones, and in 
guard-rooms and under shaded porticoes 
Her Imperial Majesty’s own regiment 
polished its buttons and rubbed the brass 
fittings of its pickelhaubes till they shone 





like burnished gold. Over all lazily floated 
the Imperial eagle, the royal’ purple 
standard. 

But, after all, we were glad to get away, 
even to be on the way to getting away, 
established on the quay waiting for the 
steamer, with Ehrenbreitstein opposite, 
distilling heat upon us. We have waited 
till the afternoon, that we may have the 
evening shades upon the river; but we seem 
a long way off such a desirable time as 
yet. There is a little shade in front of the 
waiting-room, and a considerable number 
of intending passengers are seated in this 
patch of shade, waiting, like ourselves, for 
the steamer ; and English is the prevailing 
tongue. Stout materfamilias fans herself 
assiduously, but only heightens the glow 
on her rubicund face. The pater, in a 
light alpaca coat, prudently keeps out of 
range, for the heat makes people’s tempers 
short, and there are elements of family 
discord in the shape of young Hopeful, 
who has the form of a public-school boy, 
and who objects to carrying his share of 
the family wrappers and guide-books, and 
is generally sulky and disagreeable. Then 
there is Flasker, late of the Whitechapel 
Road, who has made his pile in the 
provision line, and who now sits, with his 
legs stretched out aggressively, waiting for 
somebody to tumble over them. Flasker’s 
progress is one long wrangle, carried on, it 
must be said, pretty successfully on his 
part. But his great troubles are his wife 
and daughter, who are meek and subdued in 
manner—qualities they probably acquired 
from intercourse with Flasker, but which it 
annoys him to see displayed towards others. 

“Don’t you move!” he cries to his 
womankind, who are making way for some 
new arrivals. “ You're as good as them. 
Ain’t we paid first class?” 

And now the bell rings for the steamer 
in sight. 

“* Papa, will you come here ?” cries the 
rubicund dame. “ Henry distinctly refuses 
to carry my waterproof.” 

The pater savagely clutches at the 
whole burden, and marches off to the 
pier under his load, while young Hopeful 
brings up the rear, unencumbered except 
for the burden of shame that he carries. 
But in these days the “heaping-coals-of- 
fire-on-the-head ” system doesn’t seem to 
answer with young people. 

It is a distinct comfort to be on the river 
again, and to see the bridge of boats open 
out to let us away from this hot nook. 
Our American friends, too, have just 
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hurried on board at the last moment. 
They have been by rail to Ems and back, 
and have done Ehrenbreitstein and every- 
thing, and all without turning a hair. 
Once more the poet is delighted at the 
aspect of a railway bridge, real handsome, 
as he observes, and made to correspond 
with the scenery. But the drover looks 
anxious and preoccupied. ‘ There’s a con- 
siderable crowd of castles along this track,” 
he observes to his sister, ‘‘so we must 
look around us, Jossie, smart.” He is pro- 
vided now with an abbreviated handbook 
in a paper cover, which gives all the points 
of interest along the river without discur- 
sive remarks, and he marks them off 
doggedly, one after the other, with a little 
stump of a pencil. We most of us share the 
same feeling to a greater or less extent. 
This is the very kernel of the nut, this 
stretch of the Rhine from Coblentz to 
Bingen, all the finest scenery of the river 
crowded into a space of some forty miles. 
The river, closely hemmed in by hills and 
crags, comes down with a concentrated 
rush, against which the giant engines of the 
steamer can urge us but slowly along. All 
is toil and conflict as powerful tugs drag 
their train of barges painfully against the 
stream. The dash of waters, the hoarse 
roar of escaping steam reverberated from 
the rocks, add to the feeling of conflict and 
resistance. On either hand a railway 
track is squeezed into the narrow gorge, 
sometimes compelled to burrow deep into 
the rocks, and the noisy traffic, if it 
detracts from the romantic associations of 
the scene, enhances the pleasing bewilder- 
ment of the senses. In each ravine little 
towns are squeezed, whence long crank-look- 
ing boats, high at stem and stern, put off 
to meet the steamer ; or perhaps we come 
to a stop altogether at some frail-looking 
pier that, between the rushing stream and 
the steamer, many sizes too big for it, 
seems to have but a frail hold of existence. 
And the castles that crowd upon each other, 
perched on every crag, till the eye almost 
wearies of ruined castles, and one wishes 
that they had been spread a little thinner ! 
Then the wonderful colouring of the rocks, 
rich and warm and tropical, and the strange 
look of the terraced vineyards, as if the hill- 
sides were done in a rough mezzo-tint. It 
is all strange, bewildering, overpowering 
—the very dram-drinking of scenery. 
There is Boppard now, to which the 
river comes with a majestic bend. Surely 
it has been standing petrified there since 
the middle ages, with its kernel of Roman 





walls, and its outer shell of medizval 
fortifications, to be discovered at last and 
turned to account by hotel-keepers. But 
the prodigality of castles is most strongly 
developed higher up, where there are two 
castles, called ‘The Brothers,” elbowing 
each other so closely that you might throw 
a biscuit from one into the other. “ Well,” 
cries the poet at this sight, ‘they do put 
their castles in unaccountable places.” The 
drover is overjoyed to be able to mark off 
two at once. He is getting on nicely now, 
he observes, and he considers that, in the 
way of castles, this particular track may 
hold its own against creation. But as for the 
scenery—‘ Well,” he concludes, “they’ve as 
fine a natural set on Hudson River.” For 
my own part, I think the crowning glory 
of the Rhine is at St. Goar, where the 
river takes a noble curve, and all its beauties 
are concentrated in one coup-d’ewil. And 
the Rheinfels Castle, above it, is surely the 
grandest of all the galaxy of ruins. The 
drover is with me there. 

*‘ Listen, Jossie,” he cries ; “ listen, while 
I read this up. ‘ This castle was successfully 
defended against an army of twenty-four 
thousand men,’ You bet that’s the castle 
for me. There’s a square set of scenery 
around that castle now. Twenty-four 
thousand! Where’s Silas?” 

The best of it was, the poet had missed 
this castle altogether; he was talking to 
John’s wife as it happened, and hadn’t seen 
a stone of it. The drover chuckled quietly 
over this with modest triumph. 

“ Jossie,” he said, nudging his sister, ‘I 
guess we've licked his Virgins now? 
Twenty-four thousand! The old man’ll 
have to hear about this.” 

As we round the bend of the river, 
coming to the far-famed Lorelei rocks, 
the fore part of the steamer is crowded 
with passengers on the look-out for the 
first sight of them. 

Everybody has heard of the syren who 
sits on the rock with her golden harp and 
entices the fishermen to destruction ; but 
the scene itself, without the tradition to 
heighten its interest, is full of strange 
beauty, the river pouring through the 
narrow gorge with a fierce rush and swirl, 
the bold cliff hanging over the waters, 
while we enter into a kind of lucent twi- 
light as the steamer fights her way slowly 
through the swift torrent. 

Nothing can spoil the magnificence 
of the scene ; not even the waiters who 
crowd about the Americans like flies about 
a honey-pot. Not that they get much out of 
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them, but they seem charmed by their 
affability, by the freedom of their remarks, 
and their general zest for information. 

Flasker, of Whitechapel, is a little jealous 
of the attentions bestowed on _ the 
Americans. 

“Why ain’t my ladies to have things 
offered em the same as other ladies?” he 
demands angrily of the waiters, who are 
hurrying about with trays of refreshments. 

The Lorelei rocks are the climax of the 
beauties of the Rhine. Once they are 
passed, the rest might seem a little flat in 
comparison. 

But there is no real diminution in 
interest. Oberwesel, with its pinnacled 
towers, is another medizval city in minia- 
ture, and the grand castle of Schonberg, on 
the heights above, is one of the finest ruins 
on the river—romantic birthplace of a not 
particularly romantic personage, Marshal 
Schomberg, the Protestant hero whose 
strange fate it was, after serving the great 
Louis as a distinguished general, to help to 
build up the rising state of Prussia ; and, 
finally, to deliver England from French- 
men, papists, and wooden shoes in the 
crowning victory of the Boyne, where he 
was killed. 

Another turn of the river brings us upon 
Caub, where one would like to live, if it 
were only for the pleasure of dying there 
and being buried in the sweet little 
cemetery by the river, the rush of the 
Rhine making a pleasant lullaby until the 
very day of doom. Caub, too, has its 
ruined castle of Gutenfels, also memor- 
able tous English for its associations with 
Richard of Cornwall, our solitary German 
Emperor, who is said here to have made 
violent love to Beatrix of Falkenstein. 

But the quaintest thing hereabouts is a 
little stronghold which seems to float in 
the very middle of the river, with high- 
peaked roof and jutting turrets and 
ramparts like the cutwater of a ship, 
against which the current dashes wildly. 

“ Well,” remarks the poet, “there was 
unlimited competition in castles anyhow 
along this mighty stream. How are you 
getting along with them, Samuel ?” 

But the drover is quite exhausted with 
his labours in marking down his castles ; 
he dashes them off at random, a whole 
page at a time. 

John is also suffering from a plethora 
of picturesque excitement. He has taken 
to teasing Madame Reimer, hunting out of 
“ Baedeker” any little extracts that are 
likely to please her. 





“<¢This splendid castle was destroyed by 
the French.’ ‘Town sacked and ruined by 
the French.’” 

Madame Reimer bears it all meekly for 
awhile, and then flashes out upon him. 

“Tt isn’t true, sir; these are lies that 
man puts in to please his patrons.” 

“But it’s all in history,” affirms John 
sturdily. “The excesses of the French in 
the Palatinate were notorious.” 

“ They were not Frenchmen,” rejoined 
Madame Reimer, “ but a rabble of Scotch 
and English.” ’ 

“ But here’s another bad case,” replies 
John, as we come to a picturesque little 
town, with walls stretching all round it 
from rock to rock, reminding one of the 
great wall of China, and a big ruined castle 
in the middle, like a spider in the middle 
of its web. ‘ Here’s Bacharach now; that 
must have been an important place once, 
judging from the extent of its walls. Well, 
listen : ‘ The French besieged and took the 
castle and town eight times.’ No wonder 
there isn’t much of it left.” 

“That was well done!” cried Madame 
Reimer. “ Eight times did you say ? That 
was good.” 

“T think we had better have some tea,” 
whispered John’s wife, who saw that the 
disputants were getting warm. 

After all, the despised waiters are of 
some use, and acup of tea, while the solemn 
evening shades are creeping over the river 
and the setting sun glints on cliff and crag 
and castle, is something worth having in 
an hour to be marked with the very 
whitest of chalk. 





HOSPITAL WORK. 

ALTHOUGH the authorship of the saying 
that ‘‘ National health is national wealth ” 
has been ere now disputed, few probably 
would now be found to express any doubt 
of the truth of it. This being so, the 
question as to what sort of care the poor 
receive during their times of sickness, ceases 
to be one for the medical man only. To 
him, of course, it has a scientific interest 
which it has not for others, but if the 
prosperity of the commonwealth be found 
to depend not a little on the condition of 
the common health, then it is a matter of 
deep interest to all. The hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and infirmaries of the kingdom 
may therefore be viewed not merely as 
charitable institutions for the relief of 
physical suffering, but also as institutions 
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which have an influence on the prosperity 
of the country. And although the degree 
of influence is necessarily difficult to esti- 
mate, yet those who best know the work 
done would probably rate it most highly. 
On the other hand, however, it must be 
admitted that in London at least, the 
hospitals, numerous as they are, are quite 
inadequate for the performance of the work 
imposed upon them. The number of 
patients who would be benefited by ad- 
mission into the wards of our London 
hospitals, and yet have to be turned away 
for want of room, is known only to those 
whose duty it is to attend in the out- 
patient departments of such hospitals. 
Rest and suitable diet are two of the most 
necessary points to be attended to in the 
treatment of sickness among the poor ; yet 
only too often it is impossible for the 
physician or surgeon to secure either for 
his patients. The beds in the wards have 
to be allotted to those cases which it would 
be immediately dangerous to allow to 
return to their homes, whilst others, though 
also in great need of good nursing, rest, and 
appropriate diet, must be treated outside 
the hospital. This may be either because 
there is no immediate danger, or because it 
would be requisite, in order to secure much 
improvement in their condition, to keep 
them in longer than is considered justi- 
fiable, looking to the number of acute cases 
more urgently requiring admission. Yet 
the attempt to treat many of those cases 
as out-patients is often little better than a 
farce. For instance, a patient presents 
himself before the physician with the signs 
of early consumption about him. His 
work, perhaps, compels him to spend a 
large portion of his time in an atmosphere 
so loaded with carbonic acid gas as to 
prove injurious even to strong lungs. The 
wages which he earns may, indeed, be 
sufficient to supply him with a fair quantity 
of good food, but this is of little avail, as 
he has quite lost his appetite. It thus 
comes about that he takes but little nourish- 
ment, and his work, which whilst he was 
healthy was not perhaps excessive, proves 
too much for him, and he grows daily 
weaker. It is vain to hope that much good 
will result from supplying him with tonics 
and cod-liver oil, for what he requires is 
rest and fresh air. If such a patient could 
even for a short time be taken into a con- 
valescent hospital in the country, there 
might be good hopes of a restoration to 
health, but, in the vast majority of instances, 
the physician has no power to do this. 





To take another instance: a child is 
brought to the surgeon with a certain form 
of spinal disease. Already there is some 
degree of curvature, but not sufficient to 
give the appearance of any very great 
deformity. It happens not to be one of 
those cases which can be treated with 
advantage by mechanical support, and 
therefore the surgeon advises that the 
patient should be kept constantly lying 
down for many months together. It is 
almost needless to say that this advice is 
much more easily given than followed. 
Very likely the mother is out at work all 
day, and the child is left to his own devices 
for eight or ten hours daily. For a time, 
perhaps, there will be some attempt made 
to carry out the surgeon’s instructions, but 
it is scarcely to be hoped that this effort will, 
under the circumstances, be long continued. 
And if matters be allowed to take their 
natural course, the patient’s condition will 
grow worse and worse, and he will end by 
being a cripple for life. 

Now, such a result might have been pre- 
vented with almost absolute certainty if 
the patient could have been admitted 
into a hospital or infirmary, and had the 
advantage of good nursing. Everyone has 
seen instances of the frightful deformity 
following sometimes on disease of the 
bones of the spinal column, for the cripple 
whose head is sunk between his shoulders, 
and whose back is bent at a greater or less 
angle, is an only too familiar object in the 
streets. It is not, therefore, necessary to 
say one word about the desirability of pre- 
venting such a result, but it may be well 
that those interested in the public health 
should know that there are cases in which 
the correct treatment of the disease has not 
been applied, probably because it could not 
be. For this disease runs a definite course, 
and if, while it is in progress, the spine be 
kept straight, little or no deformity results. 
I do not mean to assert that the majority 
of cases of spinal disease may not be 
treated with tolerable success as out- 
patients, but certainly there are cases which 
require to be kept constantly under the eye 
of a careful nurse, if not of the surgeon 
himself. And these, though relatively to 
the vast number of spinal-disease cases 
they may be few, are quite numerous 
enough to make it a matter of great regret 
that they cannot be more efficiently dealt 
with, The comparative immunity from 
spinal deformity among people of a higher 
social position is a point worthy of attention 
in connection with this matter. 
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Another class of cases in which rest in 
bed forms always the best, and often the 
only efficient treatment, it will be well to 
notice. 

A very large number of the men and 
women advanced in life, who come under 
the eye of the surgeon in the out-patient 
room, are suffering from ulcers on the leg. 
These ulcers usually occur in elderly people 
who have done a good deal of standing or 
walking, and they are frequently very 
painful, causing the patient miserable days 
and sleepless nights. If they are not 
treated, such ulcers go on steadily increas- 
ing in size until the patient’s leg becomes a 
truly ghastly object. Often, when such a 
sore has attained to a large size, any hope 
of its entirely healing must not be indulged 
in; but in the earlier stages appropriate 
treatment will work wonders. Sometimes 
the healing may be effected by the employ- 
ment of elastic stockings or bandages, the 
patient being still allowed to go about his 
work provided that he takes care to lay up 
his leg whenever that is possible. 

Such treatment will, however, often fail 
to effect a cure or even to prevent extension 
of the disease. In this case what is 
urgently required is rest in bed for a more 
or less prolonged period, in conjunction 
with treatment by local applications ; but 
how this is to be secured is a problem 
difficult indeed to solve. The patient 
depends on his work for his living, and 
therefore cannot lie up at home. 

On the other hand, it is almost impos- 
sible for the surgeon to admit him into the 
hospital, as he would then be occupying a 
bed which should be reserved for an acute 
or more dangerous case. Moreover, to do 
him any material service, it would be neces- 
sary to keep him in for some considerable 
time, and cases like his are so numerous 
that the hospital might soon be filled with 
them. All, therefore, that the surgeon 
can do is to advise the patient to go into 
the infirmary connected with the work- 
house of his parish. This advice the 
patient is always extremely unwilling to 
follow, and this brings us to the question 
of how far the workhouse infirmaries 
might be made to aid in doing the work 
which is obviously too much for the 
hospitals. 

Recently The Lancet appointed a com- 
mission to enquire into the working of the 
Metropolitan Workhouse Infirmaries, and 
the commissioners in their report expressed 
the great satisfaction that they felt at the 
way in which these institutions were 








managed. They regretted, indeed, what 
they considered to be the insufficiency in 
point of numbers, of the medical and 
nursing staffs, but bestowed high com- 
mendation on the arrangements in the 
wards, and the way in which the duties 
therein were performed. But satisfactory 
though the management of these wards is, it 
was found that the respectable poor were 
extremely unwilling to enter them. And 
the cause of this unwillingness appeared 
to lay in the impression common among 
them, that a kind of stigma rested on all 
those who were treated for their diseases 
along with paupers. In order to get over 
this difficulty, it was proposed by The 
Lancet Commissioners that the sick poor 
should be treated separately from the sick 
paupers. 

There may be those who would object, 
and with some show of reason, to such 
a project as a pandering to the foolish 
prejudices of the working classes. 

To such objectors two answers may be 
made. Inthe first place, it might be urged 
that this repugnance on the part of the res- 
pectable poor, who have been reduced to 
penury by sickness, to be classed with the 
pauper, who either cannot, or will not sup- 


independence, which it may be well in every 
way to encourage. And, in the second 
place, it might be asserted that not unfre- 
F quently it is to the advantage of the rate- 
payers that the poor should receive early 
treatment when ill, for amongst the points 
to which most attention was drawn by The 
Lancet’s Commissioners was the fruitful- 
ness of sickness among the poor as a cause 
of pauperism. 

They state that “there can be no doubt 
that if the acute diseases and general ill- 
health among the poor were promptly and 
effectually dealt with at their onset, by 
thorough medical treatment and adequate 
relief in the shape of nursing and food, far 
fewer cases would drift into that hope- 
less condition which ultimately renders 
them a burden on the rates for months or 
years.” 

It would seem then, that the workhouse 
infirmaries might be made more serviceable 
in promoting the national health than they 
at present are. And another means to the 
same end may be found in co-operation 
among the working classes, with a view to 
securing for themselves and families, by 
means of an annual subscription to a club, 
the comforts and medical care needful in 
the time of sickness. 





port himself, even in health, shows a love of 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


CHAPTER XXVI. <A LITTLE DINNER. 


LONDON was very hot, very dusty, and 
much pervaded by the imposing fourgon 
and the humbler luggage-carrying cab. 

The season was over; the Goodwood 
week had come to a conclusion; the 
very latest of the garden-parties had taken 
place ; the yachting arrangements were all 
made; and it only remained for the paradise 
of the last three months to be declared quite 
too dreadful for further endurance by its 
Peris with a passe-partout. 

Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore were at 
their house in Kaiser Crescent; both of 
them in good health, and very well satisfied 
with things in general. The gout had 
released Mr. Townley Gore from its 
clutches, and he had been able to enjoy 
the latter half of the season after the 
discreet fashion in which it was his habit 
to take his pleasures. The prospect for the 
autumn was an agreeable one. It included 
a fortnight’s yachting with a friend, and 
some capital shooting down at his brother- 
in-law’s place in Hampshire. 

The shooting at Horndean was not, in- 
deed, much to boast of ; but Mr. Horndean 
had a liberal and accommodating neighbour, 
who, not caring for sport of any kind 
himself, and having no parties at Chesney 
Manor during the autumn, had made the 
Horndean guns free of his woods and 
his stubble-fields in the time of the late 
proprietor of Horndean. Mr. Warrender 
had gone abroad just before the late Mr. 
Horndean’s death, and was not personally 
acquainted with Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
brother, but he did the proper thing, as 
Mr. Townley Gore expressed it, by giving 
the usual directions to his “ people” at 
Chesney Manor, and his own absence 
would make little or no difference. Old 
Mr. Horndean had got on better with Mr. 
Warrender than with any other of his 
neighbours; but he was not much in 
Mr. Townley Gore’s line. Very gentleman- 
like, and all that—as, indeed, it would 
have been odd if he were not, for the 
Warrenders of Chesney were of as old 
planting there as their own famous oaks— 
but not country-gentlemanlike ; bookish, 
“and that sort of thing,” as Mr. Foker 
said of “It’ly,” and not much liking for 
subjects on which Mr. Townley Gore had 
a great deal to say for himself, and liked 
to say it. 





Mr. Warrender was not much in Mrs. 
Townley Gore’s line either, for, although 
perfectly polite on the infrequent occa- 
sions of their meeting, he had never 
conveyed to her the least indication 
that he admired, or, indeed, that he so 
much as perceived, her good looks; and 
what could be more repellent than such a 
deplorable defect of sympathy? So far 
was Mrs. Townley Gore from regretting 
the absence of the owner of Chesney 
Manor that, in giving a young friend, to 
whom she was in the habit of talking con- 
fidentially, a sketch of her plans and in- 
tentions for the remainder of the year, she 
actually enumerated it among the advan- 
tages of the situation. 

Heat, dust, and noise were all carefully 
excluded from Mrs. Townley Gore’s morn- 
ing-room. The choicest flowers adorned it, 
and its two occupants presented an attrac- 
tive picture. Mrs. Townley Gore was 
seated close to the open door of the small 
conservatory; her dress, of the lightest 
fabric and most elegant composition, might, 
by making believe very much, be supposed 
to represent slight mourning. She was 
looking remarkably well, and the last half 
of the season had not told on her at all. 
She “had enjoyed such peace of mind,” 
she said, “and that was a great thing!” 

Her companion was Miss Chevenix, and 
their interview was as familiar as it was 
animated, for Beatrix was lying at full 
length on a sofa, in her favourite attitude, 
with her hands clasped at the back of her 
head. Her attire was deep mourning, 
expressed by an expensive combination of 
rich silk, embroidered crape, and heavy jet 
fringes; and it became her well, adding 
to her radiant beauty the one subtle touch 
of refinement that a few very critical 
observers had sometimes permitted them- 
selves to think it lacked. This perfectly 
tasteful toilette had several little features 
which a woman only would discern in de- 
tail, although men would be aware of the 
completeness of the whole effect. 

Mrs. Townley had a special reason, 
in addition to her interest in the young 
lady, for observing Miss Chevenix on this 
their first meeting since the death of 
Beatrix’s father. Mrs. Townley Gore was 
absolutely unacquainted with the facts of 
her friend’s pecuniary position, and she 
was just the woman to catch at once the 
indications afforded by dress, and the minor 
modes of personal expenditure. She knew 
that, though it would not be possible to 
deceive her about the value, or, at all 
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events, the price, of a gown and its ac- 
companiments, other people were not so 
discerning, and the small things that make 
the difference between the quite first-rate, 
and the something between first-rate and 
second-rate, might fairly be expected to 
escape notice. 

Miss Chevenix was two minutes in her 
presence before Mrs. Townley Gore said 
to herself: “She is better dressed than 
ever. That treatment of jet is quite new.” 

The observation was just ; she was only 
in error in her deduction from it. And 
her visitor knew what she had looked for, 
and what she was thinking of, as well as 
she knew it, while they were smiling at 
each other, and deploring the “age” that 
had elapsed since their last meeting. 

Miss Chevenix was in charming spirits ; 
having returned only just as everyone else 
was leaving town, she was much newer 
to London than Mrs. Townley Gore. 

The conversation had lasted a good 
while, and the old familiarity was _re- 
established by the time the friends had 
reached a point in their discussion of plans 
for the autumn which naturally led to the 
mention of Horndean and itsneighbourhood. 

“Chesney Manor adjoins Horndean,” 
Mrs. Townley Gore explained. “The 
former people were connected with the 
Warrenders, and there’s only a sunk fence 
and a railing for half a mile or so between 
the park and the Horndean shrubberies. 
Chesney is twice the extent, and a far 
handsomer place, and I believe the pictures 
are very fine. I never saw them.” 

“It’s rather a pity the man is a bore,” 
said Beatrix. ‘‘ What is he? Religious, or 
philosophical, or philanthropical ?” 

“T really don’t know; I never took the 
trouble to find out. He doesn’t hunt ; he 
doesn’t shoot; he doesn’t know anyone— 
I mean of our world—and he has the most 
absurd cut-and-dry notions abouteverything. 
I believe he thinks the nineteenth century 
no such wonderful era of the world’s 
history, and would have every woman cut 
her hair off, wear a ‘front,’ a cap, and a 
shawl, from her wedding-day out, and 
retire from the observation of mankind.” 

Beatrix laughed. She was genuinely 
diverted, for she perfectly understood what 
it was that put the spice into Mrs. Townley 
Gore’s sketch of Mr. Warrender. 

“He is one of those objectionable 
people who has a ‘ standard,’ and is always 
applying it. A bore of the first magnitude, 
in fact. However, we shall not have his 


company, and we shall have his coverts.” 





“Tt will be quite charming! And it 
is so good of you to think of me!” 

“‘Of course I thought of you, Beatrix ; 
and when your answer was delayed, I 
assure you we were quite miserable. 
Frederick is immensely elated about your 
coming. By-the-bye, why were you so 
long about making up your mind ?” 

Miss Chevenix hesitated for a moment 
before she replied, and a look of vexation 
passed over her face ; but she said pre- 
sently, as carelessly as she could : 

“T could not tell exactly what I should 
be able to do, until I had heard from 
Mrs. Mabberley.” 

“My dear Beatrix, I do hope you have 
not put yourself in for too much restraint 
and interference from Mrs. Mabberley. I 
cannot quite make out your agreeing to 
live with her, for I don’t think you ever 
liked her particularly ; and if she is to in- 
terfere with your going where you please, you 
will find it a nuisance. Why did you agree 
to live with her?” added Mrs. Townley 
Gore abruptly, and, as her hearer felt, in- 
tending to get an answer to her question. 

“ What was I todo? Mrs. Mabberley 
and my father were old friends; she was 
the only person who offered me any help 
in that way. I have no relations, and I 
could not live alone, unless I provided 
myself with a sheep-dog of the most 
objectionable kind. And even then it 
would hardly have done. The duchess 
said so the other day, for, as she remarked, 
Iam not enough of an heiress to do that 
sort of thing. I really had not any choice. 
Mrs. Mabberley is very nice to me; she 
does not want to interfere in general ; it 
was only that I had half promised to go to 
Scotland with her in September. I delayed 
until I had her answer, letting me off. 
On the whole, I shall be very comfortable, 
and the:—-—” here Miss Chevenix assumed 
a look of prudence, and a tone of calculation, 
which were as reassuring to Mrs. Townley 


Gore as the gown from Worth’s itself— | 


“there’s the letting of my own house, you 
see ; four hundred a year added to one’s 
income is always worth having, and I get 
rid of the servants.” 

“ Ah yes, that explains it. And so your 
house is let? Who are the people ? ” 

“‘ A Colonel Ramsden, his wife, and son. 
I know little of them, except that they 
are great travellers, friends of Mrs. 
Mabberley’s, and forbiddingly pious. She 
gave me many cautions not to air what 
she obligingly called my heathenism before 
them, if I met them at her house ; and 
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told me they were satisfactory about the 
odious arrangements. How I do hate 
transacting business, don’t you?” 

“ Not atall,” said Mrs. Townley Gore, with 
a serenely superior air. “I rather like it.” 

“ But then you're so clever, while I am 
ignorant in such things as Harold Skimpole 
pretended to be. Mrs. Mabberley took 
most of it off my hands, and she got every- 
thing she wanted done.” 

“There’s a quiet persistency about her. 
I should think she could carry a point.” 

“‘ She called on the Ramsdens the other 
day. It was sofunny, she told me. The 
colonel has got papa’s room, and there’s a 
big Bible on the table, and an illuminated 
text over the door. They have the servants 
in to family prayers, and go to church twice 
on Sunday. I wonder what foreign curiosi- 
ties they’veintroduced into my room? More 
texts, 1 daresay, and a revolving remem- 
brancer hung up over the looking-glass.” 

There was a bitterness in the ridicule 
with which Miss Chevenix spoke that 
made Mrs. Townley Gore uncomfortable. 
She, too, wished Beatrix would not talk 
in this way ; it was so unnecessary ; it was, 
indeed, such bad form. Mrs. Townley 
Gore, herself, went regularly to church at 
Horndean ; it looked well in the country ; 
and Mr. Osborne, the rector, was a man of 
very good family. She did not even always 
stay away from church in town. It was 
very tiresome of Beatrix. She ought to 
know better ; she ought to have learned 
wisdom from the Darnell affair. Some of 
these thoughts also Miss Chevenix read, 
and with one of her peculiar laughs, in 
which there was mockery and knowing- 
ness that spoiled their music, she said : 

“T see, you are reflecting sadly"un my 
free-thinking, or rather, on its translation 
into free speech. I won’t doit again. And 
now, tell me about your brother. Is he well?” 

“Quite well, and in town. He dines 
here to-morrow, expressly to meet you.” 

“ Anyone else ?” 

“His friend, Mr. Lisle. It will be 
amusing to see the painter studying you. 
He is the oddest person, quite unconven- 
tional, but not in the least ill-bred. Mr. 
Townley Gore quotes some rusty saying 
about good manners and a good heart 
apropos of Mr. Lisle. He is the only 
person unlike other people whom I have 
ever liked. You will astonish him, Beatrix ; 
and he will show it quite simply, just as if 
you were a picture, or a flower, or a beau- 
tiful bit of textile fabric. And Frederick 
will fall in love with you at first sight.” 





“ How do you know that?” 

There was some abruptness, but no 
confusion, in Miss Chevenix’s tone. 

“It is his way, my dear. The eternal 
passions, which. have lasted six weeks or 
so, that Frederick has confided to me, in 
the good old times, before he took to wan- 
dering, and we quarrelled, more or less, 
would filla good many stery-books, The 
affair that nearly cost him Horndean, and 
led to the condition I told you of in Mr. 
Horndean’s will, I knew nothing about, of 
course; but I believe it was the most 
serious, as well as the least desirable of 
them all. He is a good deal altered in 
many ways ; he used to be rather outspoken 
than otherwise, but now, though we are 
perfectly good friends, he does not tell me 
any secrets. However, I know him well 
enough to be convinced there is no eternal 
passion on hand just now. Frederick is 
not the man to keep away from the object 
of it if there were one, either for her sake 
or his own, especially now that there are no 
risks to be run, and he has been content 
enough at Horndean until lately.” 

“But an eternal passion may have set in 
‘lately.’” 

“No, it has not. I know the symptoms. 
I wish, Beatrix, in serious downright 
earnest, he would fall in love with you, for 
I am afraid he is gambling again.” 

“And I might divert him from thai 
pastime—for six weeks.” 

Something in the speaker’s tone, and 
the swift flash of her eyes, might have 
warned Mrs. Townley Gore that she had 
gone a little too far in her open exhibition 
of the tranquil selfishness that charac- 
terised her, by thus proposing Beatrix as a 
corrective to that particular one of her 
brother’s vices to which she most objected, 
because it was the most constant and the 
most costly. But Mrs. Townley Gore did 
not see the look or notice the tone, for she 
was quite in earnest. A change had come 
over her mood of mind about her brother, 
since that day when the spitefulness that 
was dangerously near the surface of her 
nature had impelled her to sneer at 
Beatrix’s defeat by Lady Darnell, and 
Beatrix had dimly seen her way to 
revenge. Frederick was independent, 
safe, and, she was glad to believe, in- 
clined to be respectable. He could afford 
to please himself, and as it was not to be 
hoped that he would not marry, it would 
be pleasanter for her that he should marry 
her friend. Mr. Chevenix was out of the 
way, and this Mrs. Townley Gore regarded 
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as another great thing. That he had been 
a dubious person she always felt, and 
Beatrix was well off, in excellent society, 
and very much liked by the “ best” people. 
It really would do very well; but just 
because she thought of it so approvingly, 
Mrs. Townley Gore had enough worldly 
wisdom to abstain from talking about it. 
She had in her a touch of the superstition 
that will prevent an old Alsatian peasant 
from alluding to his age, “lest Death should 
hear him and remember.” She had vague 
notions of belief in anything except fate, 
but that she held to be mostly malignant, 
yet sometimes capable of being cheated. 
So she merely smiled at Beatrix, and said : 

“ Of course for six weeks. You are that 
sort of woman, you know. But tell me 
about the duchess. She came up to town 
with you, did she not?” 

Yes, or I came up with her—whichever 
you like. It was dull at Derwent, but 
dulness was the correct thing for both the 
duchess and myself. She is a good woman, 
ever so kind and friendly, and she would 
be charming if she did not fancy she can 
sing, and if she was not so fidgety about 
her children. With about a score of people 
to look after them, she is perpetually in 
the nursery or the schoolroom, and they 
are what are called ‘fine’ children. You 
know what I mean—big fat brats, always 
eating, running about, and hanging to their 
mother’s gown. It was very nice of her to 
invite me to Derwent, and the very thing 
for me at the time; but it was dull. A 
young duke rising two years old isn’t 
amusing, and the duchess wouldn’t see a 
soul except the curate, out of consideration 
for me. I am afraid I was rather glad 
when Benson complained of illness, and the 
panic set in. I saw my way to leaving 
Derwent after I had put in only half my 
time, and I was right. Benson was packed 
off at ten minutes’ notice, and a substitute 
found ; but I saw at once that the dear 
duchess was uneasy. The children became 
suddenly invisible; even the governess 
vanished. I had been dressed by Benson 
‘after the feverish symptoms had declared 
themselves.’ I was in a kind of quarantine. 
It would never do for me to fondle the 
darlings, and how could I resist it, you 
know? I cut the knot of the duchess’s 
difficulty, and earned her gratitude, by 
telling her plainly that I knew she was 
uneasy, thought her anxiety wise, and 
begged her to allow me to leave Derwent. 
She was delighted, made me promise 
impossible sojourns in the future, gave me 











a lovely ring, brought me up to town, left 
me at home, and then went off to consult 
some quack whom she worships as to the 
best means of disinfecting the house. I 
have had bulletins from her, with details 
of the health of the girls and little 
Derwent, every day, and I have acknow- 
ledged them becomingly. I was so glad to 
get back to town! Need I say how glad 
when I found that you were still here ?” 

“Poor, dear, silly woman! And what 
was really wrong ?” 

“ With Benson? I’m sure I don’t know. 
Whatever it is, it is not likely to be cured, 
unless railway travelling be a specific for 
headache, sore throat, shivering, and hys- 
terics ; for with all these maladies was 
Benson afflicted ; and when I enquired for 
her on arriving at Bruton Street, Mrs. 
Mabberley informed me she had sent her 
home to her family. She never kept sick 
servants in the house, she said, and there 
was no time to lose. Benson’s family 
reside, I believe, in Glasgow, so she had 
enough of it, I should think, by the time 
she got there.” 

“ Rather cool, I must say, considering 
the woman was your maid.” 

“ Oh, I did not mind at all,” said Beatrix, 
with composure ; “she had been with Mrs. 
Mabberley for some time, and she did not 
suit me. Derwent is a very fine place, is 
it not?” 

“Yes, very grand; but the house is 
gloomy, and it is crammed with magnificent 
things that the duchess doesn’t care for. 
Indeed, I do not think she cares for any- 
thing except her nurseries; the stables, 
perhaps—she tries to like the horses, 
because of the poor duke. It amused me 
to go over the great museumlike place, 
and rummage and rout, as the duchess 
called my proceedings. You remember 
her diamonds ?” 

“ Of course. They are almost the finest 
I ever saw. Those arrows for the head, 
especially.” 

“T put them all on the other night ; she 
decked me out in them, and very well they 
looked in my red hair. She admired me 
prodigiously, and said, in her funny, frank 
way, that it was a great mistake for ugly 
women to wear diamonds. 

“« They might pass unnoticed,’ said she, 
‘ but their diamondsdon’t. Now, I wasnever 
good-looking enough for diamonds, only my 
husband could not be brought to see it.’” 

‘* That was not for want of kind attempts 
at opening his eyes, if all one has heard be 
true.” 
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This was another trait of the speaker's | slimness was becoming to him, and if his 
spitefulness. She was not altogether pleased | fine dark eyes were a little hollow, they 
about Miss Chevenix’s visit to the Duchess | had gained in expression. How well he 
of Derwent, for it was she who had made | talked ! with that careful deference to 
Miss Chevenix known to that kind and | Beatrix’s opinion, that charming air of 
simple lady, who had, however, never | seriously holding what women said was 
invited Mrs. Townley Gore to Derwent | worth hearing, when the talk was not all 
Castle. And once again her friend dis- | trivialities; and that rare tact of change 
cerned the little weakness, and enjoyed it, | of topic without abruptness. 
according to her wont. _ And the artist? Was he studying the 

When Miss Chevenixentered Mrs. Town- | model Mrs. Townley Gore had so long 
ley Gore’s drawing-room the next evening, | promised him? He was, and closely ; but 
she found there the persons whom she had |if he had told her the result of that 
expected to see, and two or three others. | study it would have surprised her not a 
She produced all the effect which her | little. He did not tell it to her, or to 
hostess had anticipated by her lavish and | Mr. Horndean, with whom he perfectly 
majestic beauty, her calm dignified air, the | agreed as to the beauty and the brilliancy 
matter-of-course manner of a woman to | of Miss Chevenix ; but it was this: he had 
whom homage is as familiar and unfailing; never seen a woman whose beauty his 
as daily bread, the perfect savoir vivre of | artistic sense more thoroughly recognised, 
the best social world. Her dress was not but who was so devoid of charm for him ; 
exaggerated into sumptuousness, but it | and he had never heard a woman talk 
was deficient in no device of elegance, and | whose utterances, for all their fluency and 
it set off every beauty of her stately figure, | wit and self-possession, had so grated on 
and tried her perfect complexion by cunning | his ear, and jarred with his conscience, his 
tests that revealed its faultlessness, These | | taste, and his humour. Perhaps Frank 
charms were not accompanied by, or com- i] Lisle had an ideal in his mind, or an image 
patible with, that of girlishness, but they in his memory of a pure fair girl, uncon- 
lacked no other. Mr. Horndean and his | scious of the calm loveliness that was “as 
friend, who both confessed to a lively | ' moonlight unto sunlight” in comparison 
curiosity, freely acknowledged to each , with the splendid beauty of this red-haired 
other, in the smoking-room that night, | woman with the glittering colourless eyes, 
that they had not expected Mrs. Townley | | the lips that were a tinge too roseate, and 
Gore’s pet young lady to be such an | the laugh that was not quite in tune. 
indisputable beauty, and to have so much | Perhaps the ideal in his mind, the image 
to say, with a way of saying it that left! in his memory, was of a sweet and in- 
everybody else nowhere. The dinner was | nocent intelligence, devoid of the know- 
very pleasant ; Mr. Townley Gore always | ledge that tipped the shafts of Beatrix’s 
showed to advantage on such occasions;| wit, and the boldness that sent them 
the guest of the evening was fascination | flying to their mark. However that may 
personified, and the hostess had the satis-| have been, Frank Lisle disliked Miss 
faction of observing that her incredulity | Chevenix almost as much as he admired 
with respect to Frederick, which all her | | her. 
politeness had failed to hide, melted like | The two friends, whose apparent agree- 
snow under the sunbeams beneath the in-| ment had so widean unsuspected divergence, 
fluence of his determination to please’ were joined in the smoking-room by Mr. 
Beatrix. Mrs. Townley Gore was tolerably Townley Gore: he came in with some 
familiar with her brother’s manner on | newspapers in his hand. 
similar occasions, and she sincerely admired | ‘It’s rather odd,” he said, ‘we should 
him on this one. The troublesome, incon- | | have been talking of the Duchess of 
venient, menacing, objectionable Frederick | | Derwent’s diamonds to-night. They’ve 
Lorton was happily replaced, completely | beenstolen. Here are the latest editions of 
obliterated, by the unexceptionable Mr. | the evening papers, with an account of the 
Horndean of Horndean. _ robbery. ‘A clean sweep, and deucedly 

He was even so much better looking ; | clever.” 
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